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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SARDINIAN LINGUISTICS 


To aim of this bibliography is to provide a listing of all the work 

that has been done up to the present on the scientific study of the 
Sardinian language. It must be emphasized that it is not intended to 
present all the possible sources for the study of Sardinian; such ma- 
terials as unscientifically edited dialect texts (stories, folk-songs, 
‘scenette’ and dialogues, etc.), ethnographic and sociological discus- 
sions incidentally introducing scattered linguistic data, etc., al- 
though fully deserving a bibliography of their own, do not belong in 
a bibliography of scientific linguistic study already done. 

The material has been arranged in three sections, the first treating 
of Sardinian in general, including Old Sardinian and Logudoro, and 
the following two dealing with Southern and Northern Sardinian, 
respectively. Under each section, the material has been arranged 
according to the various elements of grammatical analysis (phonol- 
ogy, morphology, etc.). Section D contains cross-references to ma- 
terial in the present compiler’s Bibliography of Italian Linguistics 
(Baltimore, 1941) which is of special relevance to Sardinian linguistic 
studies. 

The manner of presentation is essentially the same as that used 
in the Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. Each item has been given 
a number, prefixed by the letter S; the numbers of items not seen by 
the compiler are enclosed in parentheses. Each review or notice of 
an item is indicated by R or N, respectively, and listed beneath the 
item to facilitate cross-reference. Number references not preceded 
by the letter S are to items in the Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. 
The abbreviations are those used in the Bibliography of Italian Lin- 
guistics, plus the following additions: 


ACAS = Atti del convegno archeologico sardo (1926). Reggio nell’ Emilia, 
1927. 


é 
) 
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ACNSR?= Atti del secondo congresso nazionale di studt romani. Roma, 


1931. 
AGi. = Archivio giuridico. Bologna-Pisa, 1868 ff. 
ASSa. = Archivio storico sardo. Cagliari, 1905 ff. 
BBSa. = Bollettino bibliografico sardo. Cagliari, 1900 ff. 
BEC =Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes. Paris, 1839 ff. 
BSRSZ = Bollettino della Societ& Romana per gli Studt Zoologici. 


CSa. =I] corriere sardo. 
GRL =Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur. Vols. 1-41. Dresden, 1903- 


1918. 
Miscelinea Leite de Vasconcelos = Misceldnea scientifica e literaria dedi- 


cada ao Dr. J. Leite de Vasconcelos. Vol. 1. Coimbra, 1934. 

RMul = Rivista musicale italiana. 

StSa. =Studf sardi. Napoli. 

StSs. =Studf sassaresi. Sassari, 1901 ff. 

The typographical style followed is, in the main, that prescribed 
by the Linguistic Society of America in its Bulletin no. 15 (1941). 


A. GENERAL (INCLUDING OLD SARDINIAN 
AND LOGUDORO) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


$1. Guarnerio, P. E.: Il dominio sardo. Relazione retrospettiva 
degli studi sul sardo fino al 1910. RDR 3.193-231 (1911). [Discus- 
sion, with bibliographical listing, of work done to 1910.] 
a. R G. Campus (fav.), ASSa. 7.358 (1911). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.159 (1915). 
$2. Bottiglioni, G.: Studi sardi. Rassegna critica e bibliografica 
(1913-1925). RLiR 2.208-262 (1926), with map opp. 262. [Discus- 
sion, with bibliographical listing, of work done in this period— 
‘Lingua’ 210-252; long discussion of §S161, 214—226.] 
$3. Ciasca, R.: Bibliografia sarda. Roma, 1931-1934; 5 vols. 
[Vols. 1-4, alphabetical listing of items by author’s name; subject- 
index in Vol. 5, by article numbers: ‘Dialettologia sarda’ 5.207—208.] 
a. N J. Jud, VR 1.198-199 (1936). 


Il. TEXTS, OLD 


$4. Solmi, A.:Sul pid antico documento consolare pisano scritto 
in lingua sarda. ASSa. 2.149-183 (1906). [Upholds authenticity of 
document from 1080-5, published by Tanfani (ASI 111.13.363-364 
[1871]).] 

$5. Blancard, M., and K. Wescher: Charte sarde de l’abbaye de 
Saint-Victor de Marseille écrite en caractéres grecs. BEC 35.255-265 
(1879). (‘Texte de la charte’ 256-257; facsimile reproduction opp. 


264.] 
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S6. Schultz [-Gora], O.: Uber die alteste Urkunde in sardischer 
sprache und ihre Bedeutung. ZRPh. 18.138-158 (1894). [Considers 
text published in §S5 as oldest authentic text ; concludes that OCam- 
pid. differed in 11.-12. cent. from OLog. in: paragogic vowel, devel- 
ment of -7 -w<-e -o, earlier voicing of intervocalic -t- and fricative 
treatment of -d-; OCampid., like OLog., still preserved -k- -g- as 
plosives. 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 2.109—111 (1895). 

(S7.) Besta, E.: Intorno ad alcuni frammenti di un antico sta- 
tuto di Castelsardo. AGi. NS. 3.305-332 (1899). 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.183-—184 (1903). 

S8. Subak, J.: A proposito di un antico testo sardo. Bricciche 
linguistiche. Trieste, 1902/3; pp. 14. (Estratto dal Programma dell’ 
I. R. Accademia di Commercio e Nautica.) [Notes to §S7; mostly 
phonology, 5—14.] (Cf. also §S36.) 

(S9.) Bonazzi, G.: Il Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki, testo 
logudorese dei secoli x1—x111. Sassari-Cagliari, 1900; pp. xlvi, 159. 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.187—189 (1903). 

$10. Meyer-Liibke, W.: Zur Kenntnis des Altlogudoresischen. 
Wien, 1902; pp. 76. (SbWien 145.5). [To §S9: ‘Lautlehre’ 4-36; ‘For- 
menlehre’ 36-51; ‘Gruppenlehre’ 51-55; ‘Wortlehre’ 55-74.] 

a. RG. Campus (fav.), ASSa. 1.147—156 (1905). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 8.1.160—164 (1908). 

S11. Subak, J.: Noterelle sarde. ATr. 111.2.43-67 (1905). 
[Further notes to §S7 and to §S10.] 

a. R P. E. Guarnerio (with further notes), ASSa. 1.428-433 
(1905). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 9.1.123—124 (1908). 

(S12.) Satta, S.: Annotazioni fonetiche ai ‘Condaghe’ di 8. Pie- 
tro di Silki, testo logudorese dei secoli x1—x111. Sanseverino- Marche, 
1909; pp. 38. 

a. RM. L. Wagner (unfav.), ASSa. 5.263-—264 (1909). 
b. R M. L. Wagner (unfav.), ZRPh. 34.578 (1910). 
c. N P. E. Guarnerio (unfav.), KrJber. 12.1.140. 

(S13.) Guarnerio, P. E., and E. Besta: Carta de Logu de Ar- 
borea. Testo con prefazioni illustrative. StSs. 1.3.1-72 (1903/4); also 
separately, Sassari, 1905; pp. 150, 72. 

a. R L. Siciliano-Villanueva, ASSa. 2.331-343 (1906). 

b. R J. Jud (fav.), Rom. 37.459-465 (1908) (= §§S151.b, 
$156.b). 

c. RM. L. Wagner (fav.), ZRPh. 32.727—732 (1908). 
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d. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 8.1.172—173 (1908); 10.1.121- 
122 (1910). 
e. RJ. Subak, LBI. 30.115—118 (1909). (Cf. also §S121.) 
a. Reply by P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11. 1.167—169 (1911). 
(S14.) Besta, E.: Il liber indicum turritanorum con altri docu- 
menti logudoresi. Palermo, 1906. 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 10.1.114—-115 (1910). 
$15. Guarnerio, P. E. Gli statuti della Repubblica sassarese. 
AGI. 13.1-124 (1892). [Text 1-103; ‘Spogli grammaticali’ 104-115; 
‘Annotazioni lessicali’ 115—124.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (with additions), KrJber. 2.105 (1895). 
$16. Finzi, V.: Gli statuti della repubblica di Sassari. Edizione 
critica, curata col sussidio di nuovi manoscritti, ed illustrata con 
varianti, annotazioni storiche e filologiche ed appendici. ASSa. 5.281— 
328 (1909) ; 6.1—48 (1910) ; 7.241—288 (1911); 8.1-48, 199-246 (1921); 
9.1-43 (1913). Also sep., Cagliari, 1913. [‘Critical’ edition; text as far 
as 9.16; lexical notes 9.37—42.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.139—140. 
b. RP. E. Guarnerio, ASSa. 9.308-312 (1914). 
$17. Wagner, M. L.: I] martirio dei SS. Gavino, Proto e Janua- 
rio di Antonio Cano. (Testo del secolo xv). ASSa. 8.145-189 (1912). 
[Text 151—189.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.156 (1915). 
$18. di Tucci, R.: Il Condaghe di S. Michele di Salvenor. Testo 
inedito. ASSa. 8.247-337 (1912). [Spanish translation of Sard. orig- 
inal; text 257-335.] 
a. R M. L. Wagner, LBI. 34.294—297 (1913) (= §S19.a). 
b. R P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.156—157 (1915). 
$19. Guarnerio, P. E.: Intorno ad un antico condaghe sardo 
tradotto in spagnuolo nel sec. xvi. RIL 11.46.253-—274 1(1913) ; also in 
ASSa. 12.215-233 (1916/17). [Series of lexical notes to §S18.] 
a. R M. L. Wagner, LBI. 34.294—297 (1913) (= §S18.a). 
(S20.) Carta Raspi, R.: Condaghe diS. Nicola di Trulla. Caglia- 
ri, 1937; pp. 243. 
a. NG. Rohlfs, HA 172. 283 (1938) ( = §S22.a). 
$21. di Tucci, R.: Carte inedite dal Condaghe di Santa Maria 


di Bonarcado. ASSa. 13.165-181 (1921). [12.-13. cent. texts, 173- 


181.] 
(S22.) Carta Raspi, R.: Condaghe di S. Maria di Bonarcado. 
Cagliari, 1937; pp. 237. 

a. NG. Rohlfs, HA 172.283 (1938) (= §S20.a.). 
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(S23.) Besta, E., and A. Solmi: I condaghi di 8. Nicola di Trul- 
las e diS. Maria di Bonarcado. Milano, 1937; pp. xvi, 259. 

S24. Wagner, M. L.: Uber die neuen Ausgaben und die Sprache 
der altsardischen Urkundenbiicher von S. Nicola di Trullas and 8. 
Maria di Bonarcado. VR 4.233-269 (1939). [Long review and discus- 
sion of §§S20, $22, $23.] 


III. TEXTS, MODERN 


$25. Sterzi, M.: Una sacra rappresentazione in logudorese. 
Dresden, 1906; pp. xviii, 90. (GRL §11.) [Text of Giovanni Delogu 
Ibba’s Sacra rappresentazione (18th cent.) 3—90.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (with notes), KrJber. 10.1.116—-118 
(1910). 
$26. Garzia, R.: Intorno ad un testo dialettale sardo. ASSa. 
18.80—98 (1931). [Notes to §S25.] 
$28. Garzia, R.: Pagine staccate dalla raccolta di 800 mutettus 
trascritti foneticamente ed illustrati. Cagliari, 1912; pp. xxiv. 
$29. Salvioni, C.: Versioni sarde, corse e capraiese della pa- 
rabola del Figliuol Prodigo, tratte dalle carte del Biondelli. ASSa. 
9.44-80 (1914). [‘Versioni sarde’ 46—68; ‘versioni cérse’ 69-77; ‘ver- 
sione nel dialetto dell’ isola Capraia’ 78—80.] ( = §3112.) 
$30. Bottliglioni, G.; Leggende e tradizioni di Sardegna (testi 
dialettali in grafia fonetica). Genéve, 1922; pp. iv, 157. (BAR 1.5.) 
[Texts 38-157, arranged according to main dialectal divisions, sub- 
divisions, and individual localities. ] 
a. R M. L. Wagner (fav.), LBI. 46.166—168 (1925). 


IV. GENERAL—TREATISES AND ARTICLES 


$31. Spano, G.: Ortografia sarda nazionale ossia Grammatica 
della lingua logudorese paragonata all’italiana. Cagliari, 1840; pp. 
xxii, 201, 231. [Part I, descriptive grammar arranged according to 
traditional categories; Part II, versification and texts.] 

(S32.) Delius, N.: Der sardinische Dialekt des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Bonn. 1868; pp. 24. 

$33. della Barba, A.: Sul parlare dei sardi e la derivazione dell’ 
articolo determinativo nelle lingue neolatine. Reggio, 1880; pp. 55. 
(From Cronaca liceale dell’ a. s. 1878/9.) [General elementary com- 
parison of Sardinian with Italian and other Romance languages; 
texts 43—53.] 

$34. Hofmann, G.: Die logudoresische und campidanesische 
Mundart. Marburg, 1885; pp. 160. [‘Lautlehre’ 11-125; ‘Flexions- 
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lehre’ 125-151; index of Sard. words 151-160. On OSard., both Log. 
and Campid.] 

a. R W. Meyer-Liibke (fav.), LBI. 7.69—72 (1886). 

(b.) RJ. Ulrich, DLZ 7.519 (1886). 

(S35.) Senes, G.: Importanza scientifica della lingua e dei dia- 
letti della Sardegna; una lezione di filologia al senatore Ascoli. CSa. 
2.§§93, 102, 117, 118 (1901); also sep., Firenze, 1902; pp. 64. 

$36. Bartoli, M. G.: Un po’ disardo. ATr. 11.1.129-156 (1903). 
[To §S8; general discussion of position of Sard., puts it on border 
between E. and WRom., 129-139; notes to §S8, 140-155. ] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 8.1.166—-169 (1908). 
$37. Wagner, M. L.: Sardo e corso. BBSa. 4.103—106. [Opposes 
Guarnerio’s effort (§3115) to include Gallur. and Sass. with Log. 
and Campid.; considers former as belonging with Corsican. ] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 9.1.126—127 (1909). 

$38. Campus, G.: Appunti di linguistica sarda. BBSa. 4.106— 
116. [Also opposes §3115.] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio (replying), KrJber. 9.1.127—131 (1909). 

(S39.) Peretti, G.: Linguaggio sardo. Roma, 1927; pp. 22. 

S40. Wagner, M. L.: Die sardische Sprache in ihrem Verhaltnis 
zur sardischen Kultur. VKR 5.21—49 (1932). [General attempt to de- 
scribe Sardinian ‘Volkscharacter’ as seen in language.] 

a. R R. Giacomelli, AR 16.571—574 (1932). 

S41. Wagner, M. L.: Nochmals ‘Meerkalb’—‘Wetterleuchten’ 
(zu VKR 5.29). VKR 6.170—171 (1933). [To §S40; upholds assertions 
made there concerning presence of seals in Sard. waters; doubts con- 
nection in popular nomenclature between these and lightning, hence 
also etymological connection of It. baleno with balaena. | 

$42. Bottiglioni, G.: Sardegna: Parlari. EncIt. 30.859-861 
(1936). [General discussion, with map 860.] 

(S43.) Bottiglioni, G.: La romanizzazione nell’ unita linguistica 
sardo-corsa. Sardegna Romana 1.81—100 (Roma, 1936). 


V. PHONOLOGY 


A. GENERAL 
(S44.) Campus, G.: Fonetica del dialetto logudorese. Torino, 
1901; pp. 77. 
(a.) RG. Bertoni, BBSa. 2.28-32 (1902). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio, AGI. 16.384—388. 
c. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 8.1.153-157 (1905). 
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B. CONSONANTS 
S45. Wagner, M. L. Passaggio dir + cs > s + es e viceversa in 
dialetti logudoresi. RDR 2.97-101 (1911). [This development com- 
pared with similar development seen in sentence-sandhi with -r be- 
fore k, p, t; reverse development ascribed to ultra-correction.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.150. 
$46. Bottiglioni, G.: Saggio di fonetica sarda. (Gli esiti dil (r, 
s) + cons. e dij nei dialetti di Sassari e della Gallura, di Nuoro e del 
Logudoro.) StR 15.5-114 (1919). [Comparative treatment of devel- 
opment of these consonants and clusters.] 
a. NG. Bertoni, AR 5.289-290 (1921). 


VI. MORPHOLOGY 


A. GENERAL 
S47. Wagner, M. L.: Flessione nominale e verbale del sardo 
antico e moderno. ID 14.93—170 (1938) ; 15.1-29 (1939). [‘I. Flessione 
nominale’ 14.97—135; ‘II. Flessione verbale’ 14.135-170, 15.1-27.] 
B. PRONOUNS, PERSONAL 
I. €g0, DEVELOPMENT OF 
S48. Wagner, M. L.: Le développement du latin ego en Sarde. 
Rom. 36.420—428 (1907); map opp. 424. [Considers Log. eo, Gall. eu 
as the only normal developments of ego in Sard.; forms with -g- or 
-y- show hiatus filler; forms with d- show ‘false agglutination’ on 
model of other alternations d ~ 0 in sentence-sandhi.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11.1.151—152 (1911). 


II. COMBINED FORMS 

S49. Guarnerio, P. E.: Particelle pronominali sarde. Rom. 
31.590-593 (1902). [‘A. Log. cunde ‘‘con lui,’’ cundos “con loro” ’ 
590-591, OSard. forms <cum ille, cum illa, cum ilios; ‘B. Log. gitteu, 
itteu, Log. od. ite, proite, proiteu, Mer. ita, poita’ 591-593, traced to 
quid (with later false separation of b- < qu-) + deu-.] 


C. VERBS 


I. GENERAL 
$50. Subak, J.: Zur sardischen Verbalflexion und Wortge- 
schichte. ZRPh. 33.659-669 (1909). [‘I. Zum Verbum’ 659-667, notes 
on verbal inflection, esp. continuation of root fi- (fiam, fiebam, 
*fibam) ; also ‘Siidsardische Worter’ 667-669. ] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11.1.172~173 (1911). 
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II. CONDITIONAL 

$51. Guarnerio, P. E.: Reliquie sarde del condizionale perifras- 
tico col perfetto di habere. Mél. Chabaneau (=RF 23.) 217-222 
(1907). [OSard. attestations of this formation, parallel to Florentine 
type.] 

Ill. lenere, USE OF 

$52. Seifert, E.: Tenere ‘haben’ im Romanischen. Sardinien. 
(Mit einer Karte). ZRPh. 50.1-28 (1930). [Traces development of 
habere and tenere chronologically; SSard. (Campid., SLog.) taken 
over by tenere, Sass. has habere (like standard Ital.); Cent. Sard. 
shows beginning of developments of giughere and portare. Map on 
26.] 


VII. WORD-FORMATION 


$53. Guarnerio, P. E.: Ancora di /- (z7-) elemento ascitizio in 
parecchi appellativi d’animali nei dialetti sardi. Rom. 33.258-260 
(1904). [To §§S113 and 1901; considers Sard. words for bats, birds, 
animals, etc. in zinzi-, zunzu-, éindéi-, sizzi-, zuzu- (thuthu-), zi- (ti-), 
zu-(tu-) as showing Lat (zin)zilulare.] 


VIII. VOCABULARY 


A. DICTIONARIES 
(S54'.) Porru, V.: Nou dizionariu sardu-italianu. Casteddu, 
1832. 
$54. Porru, V.: Dizionariu sardu-italianu. Segunda edizioni. 
Casteddu, 1866; pp. xvi, 1427. [Sard.-Ital. vocabulary, alphabetical, 
1-1427.] 
$55. Spano, G.: Vocabolario sardo-italiano e italiano-sardo. 
Cagliari, 1851-1852; pp. 414, 448. [Sard.-Ital., alphabetical, 9-414; 
Ital.-Sard., alphabetical, 1-448.] 
$56. Wagner, M. L.: Aggiunte e rettifiche al vocabolario dello 
Spano di un ignoto Bonorvese. ASSa. 7.167—210 (1911). [814 addi- 
tions transcribed from notations in a copy of §S55.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), BDR 4.14—15 (1912). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 13.1.164—-167 (1915). 
$57. Guarnerio, P. E.: Di alcune aggiunte e rettifiche al voca- 
bolario dello Spano di un ignoto Bonorvese recentemente messe in 
luce. RIL 11.44.964-974, 1087-1104 (1911). [Notes to §S56.] 
(S58.) Spano, G.: Vocabolario sardo geografico-patronimico ed 
etimologico. Cagliari, 1872. 


E 
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(S59.) Romano, F.: Sardismi. Sassari, 1886; pp. 54. (Note: this 
work went through three later editions: the second published at 
Sassari, the third and fourth at Florence in 1902 ff.) 

$60. Atzeni, E.: Vocabolario domestico sardo-italiano e pron- 
tuario italiano-sardo. La casa, le masserizie, ecc. Cagliari, 1912; pp. 
viii, 88. [Sard.-Ital. 1-74; Ital.-Sard. 74—-88.] 

a. R M. L. Wagner, LBI. 34.236 (1913). 

(S61.) Martelli, V.: Vocabolario logudorese-campidanese-itali- 

ano e viceversa. Cagliari, 1930; pp. xvi, 269. 


B. ARTICLES OF GENERAL IMPORT 
$62. Wagner, M. L.: Gli elementi del lessico sardo. ASSa. 
3.370-419 (1907). [Discussion, in sections according to languages of 
origin, of elements of Sardinian vocabulary.]| 
a. R W. Meyer-Liibke, LBI. 31.68-70 (1910). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 11.1.157-161 (1911). 
S63. Wagner, M. L.: La stratificazione del lessico sardo. RLiR 
4.1-61 (1928). [Geographical studies on 30 words, with maps.] 
a. R W. von Wartburg, LBI. 51.452—454 (1930). 
(S64.) Pellis, U.: Cinquanta inchieste linguistiche in Sardegna. 
BALI 1. (1934). 


C. JARGONS 

S65. Wagner, M. L.: Geheimsprachen auf Sardinien. VKR 
1.69-94 (1928). [‘I. Allgemeine Ausdriicke’ 72-90, alphabetical; ‘II. 
Ausdriicke der sexuellen Sphare’ 91-93; ‘III. Sa ramanesca’ 93-94, 
expressions of wandering tinkers.] 

a. R L. Spitzer, LBI. 50.205-207 (1929). 

(S66.) Pellis, U.: Note sul gergo sardo. BALI 1.36—40 (1933). 
{Criticisms of §S65.] 

S67. Wagner, M. L. Uber meine Sammelarbeit auf dem Gebiete 
des sardischen Argots. VKR 7.349-351 (1934). [Reply to §S66.] 

(S68.) Pellis, U.: Sul gergo degli Isili di Sardegna. ACATP* 
626-629 (1936). 


D. INFLUENCE OF OTHER LANGUAGES 
I. CATALAN 
S69. Wagner, M. L.: Elementos espafiol y catalan en los dia- 
lectos sardos. RFE 9.221—265 (1922). [Detailed discussion of histori- 
cal and cultural relations, and treatment of Spanish and Catalan 
borrowings into Sard. according to semantic spheres (228-239) ; gen- 
eral borrowings (239-243) ; possible influence in grammar and word- 
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formation (243-248); question of pre-Romance relations between 
inhabitants of Sardinia and Iberia (248-255) ; phonetic treatment of 


Spanish borrowings in Sardinian (255-265).] 
$70. Griera, A.: Els elements catalans en el Sard. BDC 10.140-— 


145 (1922). [To §§S69 and S82; list of Catalan words in Sardinian, 
from these and own materials. ] 


II. GREEK 

(S71.) Rolla, P.: Gli elementi greci nei dialetti sardi. Palermo, 
1894; pp. 31. , 

$72. Wagner, M. L.: Die Beziehungen des Griechentums zu 
Sardinien und die griechischen Bestandteile des Sardischen. BNJ 
1.158-169 (1920). [Traces historical and cultural relations, especially 
in Byzantine period, and relics thereof in Greek loan-words and their 
phonetic treatment. ] 

a. N W. von Wartburg (fav.), AR 5.139 (1921). 

$73. Terracini, B. A.: Romanita e grecita nei documenti pid 
antichi di volgare sardo. ACNSR? 3.205-212 (1931). [Considers 
Greek elements relatively rare outside of juridical language; early 
occurrence of Sard. documents shows Sard. taking place of Byzan- 
tine Greek in non-Latin tradition.] 


Ill. ITALIAN 

$74. Wagner, M. L.: Die festlandisch-italienischen sprachlichen 
Einfliisse in Sardinien. AR 16.135-148 (1932). [Traces mediaeval 
historical relations and vocabulary elements ascribed to consequent 
borrowings from OTusc., OGen.] 


IV. PRE-LATIN 

S75. Wagner, M. L.: Uber die vorrémischen Bestandteile des 
Sardischen. AR 15.207-247 (1931). [On correspondence, in presuma- 
bly pre-Latin elements of vocabulary, with words in Basque, Alba- 


nian, and other languages. ] 
$76. Wagner, M. L.: Osservazioni sui sostrati etnico-linguistici 


sardi. RLiR 9.275-284 (1933). [Words possibly to be ascribed to 
Pre-Latin speech.] 


V. SPANISH—see CATALAN 
E. NOTES TO REW 
S77. Wagner, M. L.: Das Sardische im Romanischen Ety- 
mologischen Wérterbuch von Meyer-Liibke. RDR 4.129—139 (1912); 
HA 134.309-320 (1916); 135.103-120 (1916); 140.240—-246 (1920). 
[Notes and additions to REW'.] 
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S78. Wagner, M. L.:Das Sardische in der 3. Auflage von Meyer- 
Libkes REW. HA 160.228-239 (1931). [Notes to REW® in numeri- 
cal order of articles, §§21—2027.] 

S79. Wagner, M. L.: Bedeutungsmonstrosititen. HA 163.237-— 
240 (1933). [Discussion of various ‘ghost-meanings’ ascribed by 
Meyer-Liibke to Sard. words, through errors in traditional inter- 
pretation. 

(S80.) Wagner, M. L.: Rettifiche ed aggiunte alla terza edizione 
del REW del Meyer-Liibke. StSa. 2.5-52 (1935). [Same as §S81?] 

a. NJ. Jud, VR 2.297—299 (1937). 

S81. Wagner, M. L.: Rettifiche ed aggiunte alla terza edizione 
del REW del Meyer-Liibke. AR 19.1—29 (1935) ; 20.343-358 (1936). 
[Notes to §§$2034-5443, in 19.; to §§5450—7540, in 20.] 


F. WORDS FOR SPECIFIC SUBJECTS 
I. GENERAL 
$82. Wagner, M. L.: Das landliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel 
der Sprache. Kulturhistorisch-sprachliche Untersuchungen. Heidel- 
berg, 1921; pp. xvi, 205. (WS Bhft §4.) [Descriptive and historical 
treatment of Sard. rural terminology, in chapters according to ac- 
tivities of rural life 1-136, clothing and customs 136-—167.] 
a. N unsigned (fav.), HA 143.337 (1922). 
b. RL. Spitzer (fav.), ZRPh. 43.486—488 (1923). 
c. R B. A. Terracini: Vita sarda e lingua sarda (a proposito 
di una recente pubblicazione), ASSa. 15.3.220—223 (1924). 
(S827.) Wagner, M.L.: La vita rustica della Sardegna rispec- 
chiata nella sua lingua. Traduzione dal tedesco di Valentino Mar- 
telli. Cagliari, 1928; pp. 152. 


II. STUDIES ON SPECIFIC TOPICS (arranged according to the num- 
bers of the AIS) 

AIS VOLUME 1 

$83. Wagner, M. L.: Studien itiber den sardischen Wortschatz. 
(I. Die Familie—II. Der menschliche Kérper.) Genéve, 1930; pp. 
xv, 155, 13 maps. (BAR 11.16.) [Discussion of terminology according 
to order of material in AIS 1.] 

AIs 433-471 (ANIMALS) 

(S84.) Marcialis, E.: Piccolo vocabolario sardo-italiano dei 
principali e pid comuni animali della Sardegna. Cagliari, 1892; pp. 
43. Seconda edizione, Cagliari, 1910; pp. 36. 

(S85.) Rolla, P.: Fauna popolare sarda: miscellanea di dialetto- 
logia e toponimia sarda. Casale, 1896; pp. 87. 
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a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 4.1.191 (1898). 

(S86.) Marcialis, E.: Saggio di un catalogo metodico colle de- 
nominazioni dialettali delle cinque classi dei vertebrati della Sar- 
degna. BSRSZ 4.124-145 (1895) ; 6.54-67, 140-160, 192-205 (1897). 
Also sep., Roma, 1898, pp. 48. 

(S87.) Cabras, R.: Dizionarietto zoologico sardo-italiano. Ca- 
gliari, 1897; pp. 24. 


Als 435 (‘Fox’) 
S88. Wagner, M. L.: Die Bezeichnungen fiir ‘Fuchs’ in Sar- 


dinien. AR 16.501—514 (1932); 17.352 (1933). [On geographical dis- 


tribution of terms.] 


AIs 437 (‘MARTIN’) 
S89. Wagner, M. L.: Weitere sardische Tiernamenstudien. IT. 


Der Marder. AR 18.481—492 (1934). [On geographical distribution. | 
a. N J. Jud, VR 1.198 (1936) (= §90.a). 


AIs 438 (‘WEASEL’) 
$90. Wagner, M. L.: Weitere sardische Tiernamenstudien. I. 


Das Wiesel. AR 18.1—18, 492-494 (1934). [‘I. Das Wiesel’ 10-18; 
‘Nachtrag zu Wiesel’ 492-494. | 
a. NJ. Jud, VR 1.198 (1936) ( = §89.a). 

Als 470 (‘LADY BIRD’) ‘a 

$91. Wagner, M: L.: Weitere sardische Tiernamenstudien. ITT. 
Der Marienkafer. AR 20.49-90 (1936). [Geographical distribution.] 

AIs 498 (‘WATER WAGTAIL’) 

$92. Wagner, M. L.: Fortsetzer von motacilla ‘Bachstelze’ in 
Sardinien und anderwarts. ZRPh. 54.745-748 (1934). [NSard. terms 
(koisattta etc.) < coda + salire ‘to salt’; SSard. (marizedda etc.) < 
motacilla; ‘Nachtrag’ discussing §1923.] 

$93. Wagner, M. L.: Nochmals zu den sardischen Benen- 
nungen der Bachstelze. ZRPh. 57.577-581 (1937). [To §1925; calls 
attention to and defends §S92.] 


AIS 526-529 (FISHES) 
(S94.) Cara, A.: Lista di animali eduli che soglionsi vendere nel 


mercato di Cagliari ed annotazioni relative. Cagliari, 1912; pp. 24. 
a. N M. L. Wagner (fav.), BDR 4.129 (1912). 

AIs 538-642 (FLORA) 

$95. Rolla, P.: Flora popolare sarda. Miscellanea di dialettolo- 
gia e toponimia italiana. Casale, 1896; pp. 151. [Collection of small 
articles, on Sardinian (‘Flora popolare sarda’ 6-55, alphabetically 
according to Italian names of plants, with Latin and Sardinian cor- 
respondences; ‘Dialettologia sarda’ 56-63, scattered etymologies of 
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Sardinian words in alphabetical order) and miscellaneous notes on 
Calabr. ; ‘Raffronti tra il sardo, il siciliano e il calabrese’ 81—117.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 4.1.191—192 (1898). 

(S96.) Bellieni, N.: Nomi dialettali delle piante medicinali cres- 
centi spontanee in Sardegna. Pro Sardegna 20-21 (Roma, 1916). 

AIs 812-816 (SUPERSTITIONS) 

(S97.) Wagner, M. L.: Sopra alcune pratiche magiche in Sar- 
degna. FI 2.397—411 (1927). 

AIS 813 (‘IL MALOCCHIO’) 

$98. Wagner, M. L.: I] malocchio e credenze affini in Sardegna. 
Lares 2.129—150 (1913), plates opp. 134 and 140. [Descriptive study 
of beliefs and vocabulary connected therewith.] 

Als 872 (‘sTarIrs’) 

$99. Wagner, M. L.: Ein altertiimlicher Typus von ‘Kerbtrep- 
pen’ in Sardinien. Miscellanea Leite de Vasconcelos 1.276—282 (1934). 
[On old-fashioned stairs which can be taken up at night, from house- 
door to street; old term festina : festinare.] 

AIs 1068-1072 (‘SHEEP’) 

$100. Wagner, M. L.: Les noms sardes du mouflon. Rom. 35. 
291-293 (1906). [Log. murone, Campid. murvoni < mufrone.] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 10.1.121 (1910). 

AIs 1574-1578 (coLors) 

$101. Wagner, M. L.: Das Fortleben einiger lateinischen bzw. 
vulgarlateinischen Pferdefarbennamen im Romanischen, insbeson- 
dere im Sardischen und Korsischen. Glotta 8.233-238 (1917). [Sur- 
vival in various regions of murteus, cervinus, spanus, murinus, miil- 
leus, mélinus.] 


ARCHIVISTIC LANGUAGE 


(S102.) Pillitto, G.: Dizionario del linguaggio archivistico in 
Sardegna. Cagliari, 1886; pp. 87. 

$103. Loddo Canepa, F.: Dizionario archivistico per la Sar- 
degna. ASSa. 16.289-343 (1927) ; 17.273-420 (1929) ; 18.3-79 (1931). 
[Reworking of material in §S102; alphabetical dictionary of special 
Sardinian and standard Italian terms used in connection with Sar- 
dinian documents. ] 


IMPRECATIONS, GREETINGS, ETC. 


$104. Calvia, G.: Formole di imprecazioni, giuramenti e saluti 
della Sardegna. ASTP 13.153-166 (1894). [List of expressions with 
Italian equivalents 155-166.] 
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G. ARTICLES ON TWO OR MORE WORDS 
$105. Flechia, G.: Etimologie sarde. Misc. Caix-Canello 199- 
208 (1886). [Asselenare; attatare; battia; bennere; cheddu; éllo; endio- 
sare; faddija; fitta; masone; upu, upuale ; meda.] 
a. N G. Gréber, ZRPh. 11.272 (1887). 
$106. Guarnerio, P. E.: Postille sul lessico sardo. Rom. 20.56— 
69 (1891). [Notes on Sard. abbuddare, abbudare ; andana, dndala, an- 
dera;barba, carra; biccu(lu) ; canteréu;chtrriu, chirriare, chirriélu, etc. ; 
ischeriare, a ischériu; flaria, farifari; firria-firria, furriare, furriélu 
etc.; puzzone, pizzont, pillont, etc.} 
a. N W. Meyer-Liibke, ZRPh. 16.275-276 (1892). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 2.105 (1896). 
(S107.) Rolla, P.: Aleune etimologie dei dialetti sardi. Cagliari, 
1893; pp. 80. 
a. N unsigned, RBLI 2.64 (1894). 
b. N W. Forster, LCBI. 1894.439. 
c. N P. E. Guarnerio (with criticisms), KrJber. 2.106—108 


(1896). 
(S108.) Rolla, P.: Secondo saggio di un vocabolario etimologico 


sardo. Cagliari, 1895; pp. 126. 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (not fav.), KrJber. 4.1.190-191 (1898). 
(S109.) ZanardeHi, T.: Etimologie sardo-campidanesi, con spe- 
cial riguardo al suddialetto d’Oristano. Oneglia, 1900; pp. 32. (ALT 
§1.) 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.185—186 (1903). 
$110. Zanardelli, T.: Manipoletto d’etimologie sul dialetto sardo 
antico e moderno. StGl]. 2.101—-113 (1901). [Baracécco -u; barddna; 
biddnda; buiakésos ; fo- fuggiménta; istuddre, studdi, tuddre; refogdre ; 
ruménta; schilidi, ischiliu, ischélia; vulvdre, cuildrza, ghildrza; zili- 
chélta.| 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.189—190 (1903). 
$111. Nigra, C.: Postille lessicali sarde. AGI. 15.481-493 (1901). 
[94 etymological articles on Sardinian words or Latin etyma in Sar- 
dinian. } 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.191—193 (1903). 
$112. Guarnerio, P. E.: Nuove postille sul lessico sardo. Misc. 
Ascoli 229-246 (1901). [24 Sard. etymologies. ] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 6.1.190—191 (1903). 
$113. Guarnerio, P. E.: Postille sul lessico sardo. Terza serie. 
Rom. 33.50—70 (1904). [Log. attetterare, tétteru, Campid. attittirigai, 
tittir7; Campid. kastiat; OLog. chita; Log., Campid. tnnidu; Log. 
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frankizena; ‘lacerta in diversi appellativi d’animali’; ‘lumbricu e la 
serie dei nomi che indicano la “locusta”’’; Campid. martuzzu ; Cam- 
pid. murga -ori -eru -are; Log. murgijolu; Campid. norobonas; Log. 
piskedda; Campid. Sedazzai -adori; Campid. Silibriri, Silibriu; Cam- 
pid. Siddiri, Siddiu; Log. tattalliu; ‘ti- zi- elemento ascitizio in parec- 
chi appellativi d’animali’ (cf. also §S53); Log., Sass. thirikke ; OLog. 
traginu.| 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 8.1.173—175 (1908). 
$114. Wagner, M. L.: Noterelle d’etimologia sarda. ASSa. 1. 
143-146 (1905). [SSard. bresca, cidru, corazedu; Log. calartghe, 
cardanchile, cdriga, cau, ciocchire, conzu, crabione, lentu ‘morbido, 
soffice,’ pericone, turpu.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 9.1.124-125 (1909). 
S115. Wagner, M. L.: Sardische Etymologien. ZRPh. 32.360- 
365 (1908). [bertula ‘Quersack’; linndrzu, papizone, ?adaléttu; Cam- 
pid. malloréddu ‘Art Knodel’; Fonnes. boborissina ‘Ameise’; gama, 
bama, ama ‘Herde, Kleinvieh.’] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11.1.162 (1911). 
$116. Salvioni, C.: Note di lingua sarda. RIL 11.42.666—697, 
815-869 (1909). [200 etymological notes.] 
a. R J. Subak (with critical notes), LBl. 31.64—69 (1910). 
b. R M. L. Wagner (with critical observations), ZRPh. 34. 
579-588 (1910)( = §S117.a). 
c. R G. Campus, ASSa. 7.344-348 (1911) (= §S117.b). 
d. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11.1.173—183 (1911). 
$117. Salvioni, C.: Bricchiche sarde. ASSa. 5.211-246 (1909). 
[101 etymological notes. 
a. RM. L. Wagner, ZRPh. 34.379-588 (1910) ( = §S116.b). 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.146—149. 
b. R G. Campus, ASSa. 7.344-348 (1911) (= §S116.c). 
c. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.140—146. 
$118. Wagner, M. L.: A proposito di due recensioni del Subak, 
annotazioni etimologiche. ASSa. 5.192—210 (1909). [Answer to 
§§S13.e, S151,c, and discussion of individual words: nonzu, apu ‘io 
ho,’ baturi, siddu, seda sida sidarzu tidarzu, nessi, galu, bezzi.] 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.149—150. 
$119. Schuchardt, H.: Sard. cugurra; anna e mele. ZRPh. 34. 
212-215 (1910). [To §S116: cugurra ‘earthworm’: Ital. cocca etc.; 
anna e mele ‘weasel’ < donna de mele.] 
(S120.) Zanardelli, T.: Le voci sarde zurpu, turpu—cicco, pa- 
peru (?)ed altre; in risposta al sig. M. L. Wagner. Bologna, 1910; pp. 16. 
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$121. Wagner, M. L.: Sardische Etymologien. WS 2.203-210 
(1910). [‘1. Sard. au(p)pare—appuppare—aup(p)a—puppa’ ; ‘2. Sar- 
dische Benennungen der Wasserschépfgerate’; ‘3. Log. ajéne’; ‘4. 
Namen des Jochriemens’ ; ‘5. loriga ‘‘Ring’’.’] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.162—164 (1915). 

$122. Campus, G.: Note lessicali sarde. ASSa. 7.159—166 (1911). 

[32 words added to Spano’s dictionary, with etymological explana- 


tions. 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.161—162 (1915). 


H. ARTICLES ON INDIVIDUAL WORDS (IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER) 


(a-)(b)endzu 

$123. Wagner, M. L.: Log. (b)éndzu, aéndzu; nuor. irgéndzu 
‘kérperlicher Fehler’ usw. AR 11.392-393 (1927). [ < ingenium.] 

annangere ‘to bind, unite’ 

$124. Meyer-Liibke, W.: Sard. annangere. ZRPh. 28.603 (1904). 
[To nangere : nanciscor, rebuilt on participle na(n)ctus on analogy of 
plangere frangere tangere etc.] 

antesicu ‘instead’ (OLog.) 

$125. Spitzer, L.: Sard. stew. HA 127.160 (1912). [ < ante secum.] 

$126. Gamillscheg, E.: Zu logudoresisch antesicu. HA 128.378- 
380 (1912). [ < Gk. dvriohxws or : ‘rependo, 
quasi ad aequilibrium.’ To §S125.] 


ausarra 
(S127.) Alessio, G.: Il sardo ausarra ‘salice dei fiumi’ e la base 


idronimica aus- del sostrato linguistico mediterraneo. StSa. 2.141- 
149 (1936). 

(b)ettsi ‘except, only’ 

$128. Wagner, M. L.: Camp. Sétti, fétti, log. béttsi, éttst, nuor. 
péttsi, gall. étsi. ZRPh. 54.748-749 (1934). [These words traced to 
excepte, with reconstruction on model of sf- > §-, and separation in 
phrase Setti e betti ‘only.’] 


borthe (OSard.) 
$129. Wagner, M. L.: Altsard. borthe, porze ; neusardisch-fonne- 


sisch nembrope, enombrope. ZRPh. 34.477-478 (1910). [Upholds Mey- 
er-Liibke’s etymon potius for OSard. borthe; for Fonn. nem- enom- 
brope ‘guai a te! sta attento!’, sets up nec potior -us.] 


kenabura 
$130. Wagner, M. L.: Sardisch. kenabura ‘Freitag.’ ZRPh. 


40.619-621 (1920). [ < cena pura, abl.] 
komo ‘now’ 
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$131. Wagner, M. L.: Log. komo. HA 166.249-250 (1935). 
[Komé (Meyer-Liibke, Altlog. 67, REW* §5630) not existent; Log. 
kémo < commodum -o, possibly X (eccum) modo.] 

launeddas ‘Sardinian musical instrument’ 

$132. Guarnerio, P. E.: Le launeddas sarde. Nota storico-etimo- 
logica, con 4 carte geoglottiche. RIL 11.51.209-226 (1918). [ : lau- 
nazi ‘oleandro.’| 

a. N M. L. Wagner, LBI. 40.324-327 (1919). 

(S133.) Fara Dessy, G.: Sull’ etimologia di launeddas. RMul 
25.1—12 (1918). [ < ulna.] 

nuraghe 

$134. Flechia, G.: Origine della voce sarda nuraghe. Congetture 
etimologiche. AATorino 7.859-893 (1871-72). [ < mir-acem.] 

pisémina 

$135. Spitzer, L.: Log. pisémina, bonorva. posémina ‘Nachge- 
burt.’ ZRPh. 51.298-299 (1931). [ < post omnia ‘das, was nach allem 
kommt.’] 


pagellu eru ‘pagello eritrino’ 

$136. Wagner, M. L.: Sardisch pagellu eru. ZRPh. 50.74-75 
(1930). [To Barbier, §1928, RLR 65.13: traces eru in this expression 
to (b)eru < veru-.] 

paperu 

$137. Wagner, M. L.: Intorno alla voce paperu degli antichi 
documenti sardi. ASSa. 2.86-91 (1906). [Connects OSard. paperu 
‘pascolo; giudice e famigliari’ with pauperu, through meaning ‘ter- 
reno povero, sterile.’] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 10.1.120—121 (1910). 

$138. Guarnerio, P. E.: Ancora dell’ antico logudorese paperos. 
ASSa. 2.325 (1906). [Approves of §S137.] 

$139. di Tucci, R.: Sulla natura giuridica delle voci paperos e 
paberile. ASSa. 9.125-136 (1913). [Connects these words with medi- 
aeval Sard. class organization, maiorales ‘upper classes’ ~ pauperos 
‘common people,’ whose communal lands were called pauperiles; 
text of OSard. letter granting concession 134—136.] 

pingus 

$140. Wagner, M. L.: Neusardisch pinzus. WS 6.199-201 
(1915). [Survivals of pignus in various meanings in certain Sard. dia- 
lects.] 

sida 

$141. Subak, J.: Sardisch sida ‘Zweig.’ ZRPh. 33.353 (1909). 
[ < insitum.] 
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$142. Wagner, M. L.: Zu sard. sida ‘Zweig.’ ZRPh. 33.589-590 


(1909). [Upholds §S141.] 
thithiclos 
$143. Wagner, M. L.: Le ‘perdas marmuradas’ di Tamuli e un 


passo del Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki. ASSa. 1.411-418 (1905). 
[OSard. sos thithiclos < zit-ta, tit-ia : titta ‘mammella,’ referring to 
petra uue sun sos thithiclos = ‘pietra dove sono le mammelle,’ to be con- 
nected with conical menhir-type stones (so-called ‘perdas marmura- 
das’) with breast-like protuberances. | 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 9.1.125 (1909). 

tumbu ‘part of launeddas’ 

(S144.) Fara Dessy, G.: Sulla etimologia della parola tumbu. 
RMul 21.322-323 (1913). [To bombus, abandoning previous etymol- 
ogy (RMul 10.) to éumbare ‘cozzare.’} 


J. PLACE-NAMES 
I. GENERAL 
(S145.) Rolla, P.: Toponimia sarda. Cagliari, 1893; pp. 43. 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio (not fav.), KrJber. 2.108 (1895). 


II. PRE-LATIN ELEMENT 

(S146.) Terracini, B. A.: Osservazioni degli strati pid antichi 
della toponomastica sarda. ACAS 123-137 (1936). 

$147. Bertoldi, V.: Antichi filoni nella toponomastica mediter- 
ranea incrociantisi nella Sardegna. RLiR 4.222—250 (1929). [On roots 
gav-, col-, tal- and suffixes -as and -ai in Sardinian place-names, 
traced to pre-Romance strata; importance of Sardinia because of 
isolation and central position.] 

(S148.) Battisti, C.: Ricostruzioni toponomastiche mediter- 
ranee. StSa. 2.138—-140 (1936). 

a. N G. Rohlfs, HA 172.285 (1937). 


IX. INDIVIDUAL SUB-DIALECTS—BOSA 
(S149.) Biddau, G.: Studio sul dialetto di Bosa. Parte I. To- 


rino, 1905; pp. 52. 
a. R G. Campus, ASSa. 1.284-289 (1905). 
b. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 8.1.169—170 (1908). 


B. SOUTHERN SARDINIA (CAGLIARI, CAMPIDANO) 


I. TEXTS, OLD 
$150. Solmi, A.: Le carte volgari dell’ archivio arcivescovile di 
Cagliari. Testi campidanesi dei sec. XI-XIII. ASI v.35.273-330 


| | 
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(1905). [Texts 281-318; lexical index, with etymological and biblio- 
graphical notes, 318-330.] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 9.1.122—123 (1909). 

$151. Guarnerio, P. E.: L’antico campidanese dei sec. xI—x1II 

secondo ‘le antiche carte volgari dell’ archivio vescovile di Cagliari.’ 
StR 4.189-259 (1906). [‘Suoni’ 198-217; ‘Forme’ 217-236; ‘Lessico’ 
236-251.] 

a. RG. Campus (fav.), ASSa. 3.253-257 (1907). 

b. R J. Jud (fav.), Rom. 37.459-465 (1908) (=§§S13.b, 


$156.b). 
c. R J. Subak (with detailed critical notes), LBI. 30.109-115 


(1909). (Cf. also §§S118, $151.d). 
a. Reply by P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 11.1.163-—167 (1911). 
d. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 10.1.122—123 (1910). 


II. TEXTS, MODERN 


(S152.) Scano, E.: Saggio critico-storico della poesia dialettale 
sarda. Cagliari-Sassari, 1901. [Phonetically transcribed texts from 
Campidano. | 

$153. Wagner, M. L.: Siidsardische Trutz- und Liebes, Wiegen- 
und Kinderlieder. Halle, 1914; pp. vii, 60. (ZRPh. Bhft §57.) [Gram- 
matical notes 5-7; texts of 224 songs 8-56; ‘Lexikalischer Anhang’ 


57-60. 
a. R W. Meyer-Liibke (fav.), LBI. 37.66—67 (1916). 


III. GENERAL 

(S154.) Porru, V.: Saggio di grammatica sul dialetto sardo 
meridionale. Cagliari, 1836; pp. xiv, 88. 

(S155.) Rossi, G.: Elementus de grammatica de su dialettu 
sardu meridionali e de sa lingua italiana. Casteddu, 1842; pp. 212. 
(Italian translation published Cagliari, 1842; second edition in Sar- 
dinian, Casteddu, 1864; pp. 224.) 


IV. PHONOLOGY 


A. GENERAL 
$156. Wagner, M. L.: Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der um den Gennargentu ge- 
sprochenen Varietiten. Halle, 1907; pp. xi, 86, 11 maps. (ZRPh. 
Bhft §12.) [‘Vokalismus’ 8-27; ‘Konsonantismus’ 28-67; ‘Das Wort 
im Satze’ 68-71; ‘Ubersicht iiber die einzelnen Mundarten’ 72-79. ] 
a. R W. Meyer-Liibke (fav.), LCBI. 1908.1264—1265. 
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b. RJ. Jud (fav.), Rom.37.459-465 (1908) ( = §§S13.b,S151.b). 
c. R G. Campus, ASSa. 4.247—253 (1908). 

d. R M. G. Bartoli (fav.), DLZ 30.160—162 (1909). 

e. N P. E. Guarnerio (fav.), KrJber. 11.1.152—157 (1911). 


B. INITIAL ez-f- 
$157. Guarnerio, P. E.: L’esito di ex-f- in sf- cagliaritano e scz- 
campidanese. ASSa. 11.171-173 (1915). [Sets up these outcomes, 


with examples. ] 
a. N G. Bertoni, AR 1.145—-146 (1917). 


V. VOCABULARY 
A. GENERAL 
(S158.) Atzeni, E.: Vocabolario sardo-meridionale-italiano. Ca- 
gliari, 1897; pp. 238. [Only 37 fascicles, to arrigu.] 


B. ARTICLES ON TWO OR MORE WORDS 

$50. Subak, J.: Zur sardischen Verbalflexion und Wortge- 
schichte. ZRPh. 33.659-669 (1909). [‘II. Siidsardische Worter’ 667 
—669: abbétia, (ar)romadiu, asuria, kantrezu, incrieddat, irgumarras, 
liesca, mardiédu, ndscu, orvéttu, pertiazzu -a, pringiu, priu, scantus, 
Seda, Sirrdi, Siveddu, surpiri, teu.) 

$159. Ribezzo, F.: Note sarde-meridionali. ASSa. 7.145-158 
(1911). [Series of etymological notes. ] 

a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 13.1.159-161 (1915). 


C. INDIVIDUAL WORDS—moddittsi 
$160. Wagner, M. L.: Lat. lentiscus, siidsard. moddittsi. [SSard. 
moddittst : modde ‘soft’ used as parallel to uphold derivation of Lat. 
lentiscus from lentus ‘biegsam’.] 


C. NORTHERN SARDINIA (SASSARI, GALLURA) 


I. GENERAL 


$161. Wagner, M. L.: Zur Stellung des Galluresisch-Sassares- 
ischen. (Aus Anlass von Bottiglioni’s ‘Saggio di fonetica sarda.’) HA 
145.239-249 (1923); 146.98-112, 223-228 (1924). [Refutes Bottigli- 
oni’s attempt (§S846) to treat Gallurese and Sassarese as belonging to 
same group as rest of Sardinian; considers original Sardinian char- 
acter of NSard. as overlaid by influence of continental Italian. (Cf. 
also §S2.)] 
. $162. Wagner, M. L.: Wenige Worte der Erwiderung auf G. 
) Bottiglionis Kritik (RLiR 2.214 ff.). RLiR 5.286-298 (1929). [An- 
swer to Bottiglioni’s criticism (in §S2) of §S161.] 
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II. VOCABULARY 
A. GENERAL 
(S163.) Longiave, J.:Vocabolario sardo-italiano storico, geogra- 
fico, scientifico, biografico, agricolo, folkloristico, proverbistico, 
botanico ecc., con prefazione di E. Costa. Sassari, 1901; pp. 1-36 
(Disp. 1). 
a. N P. E. Guarnerio, KrJber. 12.1.140. 
B. WORDS FOR SPECIFIC SUBJECTS—AIS 774 (‘CARNIVAL’) 
$164. Guarnerio, P. E.: Il fantoccio del carnevale e il giovedi 
grasso a Sassari (Sardegna). Postilla all’ articolo di Cl. Merlo ‘Die 
romanischen Benennungen des Faschings’ . . . con osservazioni sul- 
l’origine del suff. -aju -ajolo in sardo. WS 3.196—198 (1912). [To §1957; 
description of Sassari festivals, words connected therewith and their 
etymology. Considers -aiu ( < -arius) a Tuscan importation.] 


D. SARDINIAN MATERIALS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ITALIAN LINGUISTICS 


1. Bibliography: §§1-84, 1780, 1781. 

2. General treatment, dealing with relation of Sardinian to stand- 
ard Italian, Italian dialects, and other Romance languages: Part I 
passim, and specifically §§209, 213-215, 240; also §§1790—1794, 3114, 
3115, 3249. 

3. Texts: §§1782-1784. 

4. Phonology: §§261, 344, 368, 2966, 3124. 

5. Morphology: §483. 

6. Vocabulary: §§1047 (Campid, carrdga), 1053 (Sard. rusuzu, 
Campid. cuaddu, discua), 1090 (Sard. barsacco, brisacca). 

7. Linguistic Geography: §§89, 1830-1840, 1851-2108, 3134 (has 
Rosert A. HAL.t, Jr. 
Brown University 


AUTHOR INDEX 


Alessio, Giovanni: I] sardo ausarra ‘salice dei fiumi’ e la base idronimica 
aus- del sostrato linguistico mediterraneo. $127. 

Atzeni, Emilio: Vocabolario doméstico sardo-italiano e prontuario italiano- 
sardo. S60. 

Vocabolario sardo meridionale—italiano. S158. 

Bartoli, M. G.: Un po’ di sardo. 836. 

Battisti, C.: Ricostruzioni toponomastiche mediterranee. 8148. 

Bellieni, Nicola: Nomi dialettali delle piante medicinali crescenti spontanee 
in Sardegna. S96. 

Bertoldi, Vittorio: Antichi filoni nella toponomastica mediterranea incro- 
ciantisi nella Sardegna. 8147. 

Besta, Enrico: I condaghi di S. Nicola di Trullas e di S. Maria di Bonarcado 
(with A. Solmi). 823. 
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Intorno ad alcuni frammenti di un antico statuto di Castelsardo. 87. 
Il liber indicum turritanorum con altri documenti logudoresi. $14. 
—See also Guarnerio, P. E. 
Biddau, Giuseppe: Studio sul dialetto di Bosa. 8149. 
Blancard, M., and Karl Wescher: Charte sarde de l’abbaye de Saint-Victor 


de Marseille écrite en caractéres grecs. S5. 
Bonazzi, Giuliano: Il Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki, testo logudorese sei 


secoli x1—x111. 89. 
Bottiglioni, Gino: Leggende e tradizioni di Sardegna (testi dialettali in 


trascrizione fonetica). S30. 
La romanizzazione nell’ unita linguistica sardo-corsa. 843. 
Saggio di fonetica sarda. 846. 
Sardegna: Parlari. 842. 


Studf sardi. 82. 
Cabras, Raimondo: Dizionarietto zoologico sardo-italiano. 887. 


Calvia, Giuseppe: Formole di imprecazioni, giuramenti e saluti della Sar- 
degna. 8104. 
Campus, Giovanni: Appunti di linguistica sarda. S38. 
Fonetica del dialetto logudorese. 844. 
Note lessicali sarde. 8122. 
Cara, A.: Lista di animali eduli che soglionsi vendere nel mercato di 
Cagliari ed annotazioni relative. S94. 
Carta Raspi, R.: Condaghe di S. Maria di Bonarcado. S22. 
Condaghe di 8. Nicola di Trulla. 820. 
Ciasca, Raffaele: Bibliografia sarda. S3. 
Delius, N.: Der sardinische Dialekt des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. 832. 
della Barba, A.: Sul parlare dei sardi e la derivazione dell’ articolo deter- 
minativo nelle lingue neolatine. 833. _ 
di Tucci, Raffaele: Carte inedite dal Condaghe di Santa Maria di Bonar- 
cado. $21. 
Il Condaghe di 8. Michele di Salvenor. S18. 
Della natura giuridica delle voci paperos e paberile. 8139. 
Fara Dessy, Giulio: Sull’ etimologia di launeddas. 8133. 
Sulla etimologia della parola tumbu. 8144. 
Finzi, V.: Gli statuti della repubblica di Sassari. S16. 
Flechia, G.: Etimologie sarde. $105. 
Origine della voce sarda nuraghe. 8134. 
Gamillscheg, E.: Zu logudoresisch antesicu. $126. 
Garzia, Raffa: Intorno ad un testo dialettale sardo. 826. 
Pagine staccate dalla raccolta di 800 mutettus trascritti foneticamente 
ed illustrati. 528. 
Griera, A.: Els elements catalans en el sard. 874. 
Guarnerio, P. E.: Ancora dell’ antico logudorese paperos. 8138. 
Ancora di ti- (zi-) elemento ascitizio in parecchf appellativi d’animali nei 
dialetti sardi. S53. 
L’antico campidanese dei sec. x1—x111. $151. 
Carta de Logu de Arborea (with E. Besta). 813. 
Di alcune aggiunte e rettifiche al vocabolario dello Spano. 857. 
I] dominio sardo. 81. 
L’esito di ex-f- in sf- cagliaritano e sci- campidanese. 8157. 
Il fantoccio del carnevale e il giovedi grasso a Sassari. S164. 
— ad un antico condaghe sardo tradotto in spagnuolo nel secolo 
xvi. S19. 
Le launeddas sarde. S132. 
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Nuove postille sul lessico sardo. S112. 

Particelle pronominali sarde. S49. 

Postille sul lessico sardo. S106. 

Postille sul lessico sardo. Terza serie. $113. 

Reliquie sarde del condizionale perifrastico col perfetto di habere. 851. 

Gli statuti della repubblica sassarese. 815. 
Hofmann, Gustav: Die logudoresische und campidanesische Mundart. 834. 
Loddo Canepa, Francesco: Dizionario archivistico per la Sardegna. 8103. 
Longiave, J.: Vocabolario sardo-italiano. $163. 
Marcialis, Efisio: Piccolo vocabolario sardo-italiano dei principali e pid 


comuni animali della Sardegna. S84. 
Saggio di un catalogo metodico colle denominazioni dialettali delle cinque 


classi dei vertebrati della Sardegna. S86. 
Martelli, Valentino: Vocabolario logudorese-campidanese-italiano. S61. 
Meyer-Liibke, W.: Sard. annangere. 8124. 
Zur Kenntnis des Altlogudoresischen. 810. 
Nigra, Constantino: Postille lessicali sarde. S111. 
Pellis, Ugo: Cinquanta inchieste linguistiche in Sardegna. S64. 
Note sul gergo sardo. S66. 
Sul gergo degli Isili di Sardegna. S68. 


Peretti, G.: Linguaggio sardo. 839. 
Pillitto, Giovanni: Dizionario del linguaggio archivistico in Sardegna. S102. 


Porru, Vissentu: Dizionariu sardu-italianu. 854°. 
Nou dizionariu sardu-italianu. 854!'. 
Saggio di grammatica sul dialetto sardo meridionale. 8154. 
Ribezzo, F.: Note sarde-meridionali. 8159. 
Rolla, Pietro: Alcune etimologie dei dialetti sardi. 8107. 
Gli elementi greci nei dialetti sardi. 871. 
Fauna popolare sarda. S85. 
Flora popolare sarda. 895. 
Secondo saggio di un vocabolario etimologico sardo. 8108. 
Toponimia sarda. 8145. 
Romani, Fedele: Sardismi. S59. 
Rossi, Giovanni: Elementus de grammatica de su dialettu sardu meridion- 
ali e de sa lingua italiana. 8155. 
Salvioni, C.: Bricciche sarde. 8117. 


Note di lingua sarda. S116. 
Versioni sarde, corse, e capraiese della parabola del Figliuol Prodigo. 829. 


Satta, Salvatore: Annotazioni fonetiche ai ‘Condaghe’ di 8. Pietro di Silki. 
$12. 
Scano, Emanuele: Saggio critico-storico della poesia dialettale sarda. 8152. 

Schuchardt, H.: Sard. cugurra; anna e mele. 8119. 

Schultz [-Gora], O.: Uber die alteste Urkunde in sardischer Sprache und 
ihre Bedeutung. S6. 

Seifert, Eva: Tenere ‘haben’ in Romanischen. Sardinien. 852. 

Senes, G.: Importanza scientifica della lingua e dei dialetti della Sardegna. 


$35. 
Solmi, Arrigo: Le carte volgari dell’ archivio arcivescovile di Cagliari. 5150. 


Sul pid antico documento consolare pisano scritto in lingua sarda. 54. 


—See also Besta, E. ; 
Spano, G.: Ortografia sarda nazionale ossia Grammatica della lingua logu- 


dorese. 831. 
Vocabolario sardo geografico-patronimico ed etimologico. 858. 


Vocabolario sardo-italiano e italiano-sardo. S855. 
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Spitzer, L.: Log. pisémina, bonorva. posémina ‘Nachgeburt.’ 8135. 
Sard. sicu. $125. 
Sterzi, Mario: Una sacra rappresentazione in logudorese. 825. 
Subak, J.: A proposito di un antico testo sardo. 88. 
Noterelle sarde. 811. 
Sardisch sida ‘Zweig.’ 8141. 
Zur sardischen Verbalflexion und Wortgeschichte. S50. 
Terracini, B. A.: Osservazioni degli strati pid antichi della toponomastica 
sarda. 8146. 
Romanita e grecita nei documenti pid antichi di volgare sardo. $73. 
Vita sarda e lingua sarda. S82.c. 
Wagner, Max Leopold: Aggiunte e rettifiche al vocabolario dello Spano di 
un ignoto Bonorvese. S56. 
Ein altertiimlicher Typus von ‘Kerbtreppen’ in Sardinien. S99. 
Altsard. borthe, porze; neusardisch-fonnesisch nembrope, enombrope. 8129. 
A proposito di due recensioni del Subak, annotazioni etimologiche. 8118. 
Bedeutungsmonstrositaten. 879. 
Die Bezeichnungen fur ‘Fuchs’ in Sardinien. S88. 
Die Beziehungen des Griechentums zu Sardinien und die griechischen 
Bestandteile des Sardischen. 872. 
Camp. Sétti, fétti, log. béttsi, éttsi, nuor. péitsi, gall. étsi. S128. 
Le développement du latin ego en Sarde. S48. 
Gli elementi del lessico sardo. S62. 
Elementos espafiol y catalan en los dialectos sardos. S69. 
Die festlindisch-italienischen sprachlichen Einfliisse in Sardinien. S74. 
Flessione nominale e verbale del sardo antico e moderno. 847. 
Das Fortleben einiger lateinischen bzw. vulgirlateinischen Pferdefarben- 
namen. S101. 
Fortsetzer von motacilla ‘Bachstelze’ in Sardinien und anderwirts. S92. 
Geheimsprachen auf Sardinien. S65. 
Intorno alla voce paperu degli antichi documenti sardi. $137. 
Das landliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache. 882. 
Lat. lentiscus, siidsard. mod dittst. S160. 
Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten. S156. 
Log. (b)éndzu, aéndzu; nuor. irgéndzu ‘kérperlicher Fehler’ usw. 8123. 
Log. komo. 8131. 
Il malocchio e credenze affini in Sardegna. S98. 
Il martirio dei SS. Gavino, Proto e Januario di Antonio Cano. 817. 
Neusardisch pinzus. S140. 
Nochmals ‘Meerkalb’—‘Wetterleuchten.’ S41. 
Nochmals zu den sardischen Benennungen der Bachstelze. 893. 
Les noms sardes du mouflon. 8100. 
Noterelle di etimologia sarda. 8114. 
Osservazioni sui sostrati etnico-linguistici sardi. S76. 
Passaggio di r+cs >s+cs e viceversa in dialetti logudoresi. $45. 
Le ‘perdas marmuradas’ di Tamuli e un passo del Condaghe di San Pietro 
di Silki. $143. 
Rettifiche e aggiunte alla terza edizione del REW (AR 19.). S81. 
Rettifiche e aggiunte alla terza edizione del REW (StSa. 2.). S80. 
Sardische Etymologien (WS 2.). S121. 
Sardische Etymologien (ZRPh. 32.). S115. 
Das Sardische im Romanischen Etymologischen Wérterbuch. 877. 
Das Sardische in der 3. Auflage von Meyer-Liibkes REW. S78. 
Die sardische Sprache in ihrem Verhaltnis zur sardischen Kultur. 840. 
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Sardisch kendbura ‘Freitag.’ S130. 
Sardisch pagellu eru. 8136. 
? Sardo e corso. 837. 
Sopra alcune pratiche magiche in Sardegna. S897. 
La stratificazione del lessico sardo. S863. 
tudien iiber den sardischen Wortschatz. (I. Die Familie—II. Der 
menschliche Kérper.) S83. 
Siidsardische Trutz- und Liebes-, Wiegen- und Kinderlieder. 8153. 
Uber die neuen Ausgaben und die Sprache der altsardischen Urkunden- 
biicher von 8S. Nicola di Trullas und 8. Maria di Bonarcado. S824. 
Uber die vorrémischen Bestandteile des Sardischen. 875. 
Uber meine Sammelarbeit auf dem Gebiete des sardischen Argots. 867. 
La vita rustica della Sardegna rispecchiata nella sua lingua. S827. 
Weitere sardische Tiernamenstudien. I. Das Wiesel. S90. 
II. Der Marder. S89. 
III. Der Marienkifer. S91. 
Wenige Worte der Erwiderung auf G. Bottiglionis Kritik. S162. 
Zur Stellung des Galluresisch-Sassaresischen. S161. 
Zu sard. sida ‘Zweig.’ 8142. 
Wescher, Karl—see Blancard, M. 
Zanardelli, T.: Etimologie sardo-campidanesi. 8109. 
Manipoletto d’etimologie sul dialetto sardo antico e moderno. 8110. 
Le voci sarde zurpu, turpu—cicco, paperu (?) ed altre. $120. 


REALISM DURING THE ROMANTIC AGE* 


i orpege who have followed the yearly meetings of this group know 
that most contributors have departed more and more from the 
strictly literary interpretation of the new political, social, and liter- 
ary patterns that history assumed during the eighteenth century and 
in the beginning of the nineteenth. Modern criticism has, in fact, 
moved towards the consideration of the Age of Romanticism as a 
complete whole, made up of different and clashing tendencies but 
dominated by the thought and fervor of the men who called them- 
selves members of the Romantic group. According to this point of 
view, the “‘Age of Romanticism” has an infinitely vaster scope than 
the “Romantic movement,” although the latter colored the main 
characteristics and achievements of the former. As a result, Italian 
Romanticism is no longer identified with dreamy and indefinite 
aspirations, with sylphs and fairies, but with the well-defined and 
pragmatic program of national regeneration for which the Romanti- 
cists stood against their opponents both domestic and foreign. 

The documents of the realistic tendency are most numerous in the 
pages of the Conciliatore (1818-1819), in Berchet’s Lettera semiseria 
di Grisostomo (1816), in Manzoni’s Lettera sul Romanticismo (1823), 
and in Di Breme’s Polemiche, gallantly waged through the Con- 
ciliatore. Ermes Visconti in his Idee elementari sulla poesia romantica 
informs us: “Quegli stessi motivi, che proscrivono la mitologia, 
comandano pure d’astenersi dal ridire avventure immaginarie di 
Paladini, Fate, e Negromanti.’”? And again in the same work: “Il 
romanticismo ...non consiste nel favoleggiare continuamente di 
streghe o folletti e miracoli degni del Prato fiorito, o nel gemere e 
raccapricciarsi ne’ cimiteri.’’? This clear repudiation allows us to 
relegate fairies and gnomes to the fringe of Romanticism, a case 
parallel to the aberrations that accompany every literary movement. 
A deeply-rooted realistic tendency was at the very core of Italian 
Romanticism. 

The term “Realism” can be differently interpreted, since each of 
us can place his sense of the real in a different category. Two forms 
have generally prevailed in the history of western civilization: a 
photographic one, largely found in popular art, that placed reality 


* A paper read at the MLA meeting of 1941. Citations made in Italian 
here were read in English translation. A few minor additions and changes have 
been made. 

1 Dal “Conciliatore.”’ Turin, Utet, 1927, p. 149. 

2 Ibid., p. 160. 
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in the observable world, and therefore limited itself to the considera- 
tion of instinctive life; and a subjective one, usually identified with 
Platonism and Humanism, that placed reality in. the image of the 
actual object. During the Age of Romanticism, realism assumed a 
deeper philosophical character, and it reached conclusions that have 
since become an integral part of our way of thinking. In concrete 
terms, during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries one ob- 
serves more clearly than before the passage from a medieval to an 
industrial society, the aspiration to and the creation of a free and 
democratic Italy, the stress on a concept of art that enjoined upon 
authors to express emotions and ideas understandable to their con- 
temporaries, assigning to art a social and humanizing aim. During 
that time Alessandro Manzoni wrote I promessi sposi, Giacomo 
Leopardi the Canti, while the intellectual speculation of the time 
rests on the works of Antonio Rosmini, Vincenzo Gioberti and 
Giuseppe Mazzini. 

In reading the polemics that the paladins of the new art waged 
against the defenders of pseudo-classicism, one is constantly aware 
of the wide program in which the former were interested. Di Breme 
predicated a new artistic consciousness on a national education: 
..finché non sara nata una urbanita Italica, una educazione 
nazionale, e che non avremo alle mani quei grandiosi interessi che 
modificano in modo analogo i pensamenti e le passioni,.. .’” 
Pecchio contrasted the modern education that youth received at 
Berne and the backward methods pursued in Italy.‘ He likewise 
stressed the need of a new prison system in which punishment im- 
plied the possibility of social redemption of the culprit. He warned 
that “‘La societa si é prefissa non tanto di punire, come di emendare 
i colpevoli.’”® 

If we ponder over the aspect of realism in the aesthetic field, we 
become aware that Romanticists constantly attacked the theory of 
art as pure form, that only aimed at pleasing the reader. This seemed 


3 Tbid., p. 266. 

4 Ibid., p. 209. Of the education received at Berne he stated: “... tutta 
la nostra istruzione é niente faticosa: somiglia a una scala sopra cui ascendiamo 
a gradi a gradi.’”’ And also: “‘Costi (in Italy) mi si faceva parere lo studio uno 
spaventevole fantasma; qui invece ¢ frammezzato da molte ore di ricreazione, 
ed é reso ameno per la varieta e facile pel metodo.”’ Of the education imparted 
to Italian youth he stated: “...lo studio... mi costa milioni di sospiri, e 
di sbadigli. Sono otto anni che mi s’insegna il latino, e capisco di non saperlo 
ancora. . . . Circa alla storia, finora non ho inteso parlare che dell’assedio di 
Troja, degli amori di Enea e Didone, e del re Dejotaro.” 

5 Ibid., p. 118. 
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to them empty hedonism that weakened and destroyed national 
character at a time when Italy needed moral strength and courage. 
The influence of the political problem on Italian Romanticism could 
not be over-stressed. The generation of Romanticism recaptured its 
faith in a new art through pragmatic, social, and political programs. 
Berchet wrote on the “ . . . opportunita di indirizzare la poesia, non 
all’intelligenza di pochi eruditi, ma a quella del popolo.’’* He felt 
that the people and poets should counsel each other at a time when 
“« .. la tirannide dei pedanti sta per cadere in Italia.’’” He advised 
the poets of his time: ‘“‘Rendetevi coevi al secolo vostro, e non ai 
secoli seppelliti: spacciatevi dalla nebbia che oggidi invocate sulla 
vostra divozione: spacciatevi dagli arcani sibillini, dalle vetuste 
liturgie, da tutte le Veneri e da tutte le loro turpitudini; cavoli gia 
putridi non rifriggeteli. Fate di piacere al popolo vostro; investigate 
l’animo di lui: pascetelo di pensieri e non di vento.’’® De Cristoforis 
echoed these ideas in an article in the Conciliatore in which he re- 
viewed Torti’s book Sulla Poesia: “ ...& necessario che il poeta si 
giovi delle idee pit efficacemente sentite dalla moltitudine con- 
temporanea.’’® On the whole Romanticism insisted that three main 
characteristics were essential to modern art: sincerity, in terms of 
the author; modern history, and hence, Christianity, as to the 
proper subject matter of art; and usefulness as for the effect on the 
reader. 

These new attitudes toward art and such considerations as that of 
enthusiasm in the creative process, the use of mythology and the 
question of the three unities drifted into Romanticism from the 
justly famous Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes. This famous dis- 
pute re-examined not only the relation of classical and modern art, 
but also involved two distinctly opposed attitudes in politics and 
economics. As a rule, the defenders of pseudo-classicism were the 
defenders of caste and privilege while the Moderns stood for a new 
society long before the French Revolution brought it about. An issue 
of paramount importance was at stake in it: Was modern civilization 
an entity unto itself, independent of, though influenced by, classi- 
cism? Should Italy try to free herself from the tentacles of rhetoric 
or should she continue to live, feel, and create as people did in the 
days of Athens and Rome? When one reads Berchet, Borsieri, Pel- 


® Lettera Semiseria. Lanciano, Carabba, edited by A. Galletti, p. 10. 
7 [bid., p. 121. 

8 Ibid., p. 119. 

® Dal “‘Conciliatore,” p. 77. 
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lico, Di Breme, one is gradually forced to the conclusion that these 
early nineteenth century men codified and crystallized ideas and 
attitudes for which men of the eighteenth century had stood single- 
handed. Modern criticism singles out Ettorri, Montani, Becelli, 
Calepio, Conti, Baretti, Cesarotti and the Verris as the forerunners 
of Romanticism. It is equally evident that these men continued a 
trend of former days, that of Pico, Gelli, Berni, Aretino, Lasca, 
Boccalini and Bruno. This continuity shows that in the eighteenth 
century the hidden stream of realistic thinking, largely unknown 
until then to the official agencies of culture, was reaffirmed and 
deepened, merging with the interest aroused through the publication 
of Bouhours’ book, la Maniére de bien penser. 

It must be stated that the progress towards our modern sense of 
life and art began not in opposition to Classicism but through the 
realization that if classic poets had achieved greatness by singing of 
their own civilization and without imitating literary patterns, 
modern poets should take inspiration from the history of their own 
people and relinquish the canon of imitation. In this manner, while 
respecting true Classicism, they repudiated emphatically the pseudo- 
humanistic concept of art as application of rules, as expression of 
generic truths made universal through the exclusion of the subjective 
and actual elements; of art as embellishment of classical myths. 

The renewal of Italian culture during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries was greatly helped by Cartesian thought through the 
polemics aroused by the above-mentioned book by Bouhours. The 
conclusions of Montani (language is a product of the individual 
mind, and, therefore, there is no philosophical language, but only a 
philosophical mind that molds and expresses itself in a philosophical 
diction); of Becelli (Italian poetry has characteristics of its own, 
different and diverse from those of Greek and Latin poetry; there- 
fore, the theory of imitation is false); of Cesarotti (the necessity of 
recapturing the original character of the Italian language through 
the study of Ossian and of the poetry of primitive peoples); of 
Baretti (the complete independence of Italian literature from Classi- 
cism) could not be understood without the influence of the Cartesian 
concept of truth and of the empiricism of Hume and Locke."® 

The process whereby Italian culture assumed forms that we call 


10 See G. Toffanin, L’eredita del Rinascimento in Arcadia. Bologna, Zani- 
chelli, 1923. Toffanin presents the thesis that every progress made then in 
Italian cultural life was in the direction of the classical pattern, a thesis with 
which we beg to differ. 
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“modern” was also aided by the fact that a few open-minded men 
(Montani, Conti and Baretti) traveled outside of Italy and saw how 
backward their country had remained in terms of the progress 
achieved by England and France in the economic and political, as 
well as the literary, fields. The most significant of the observations 
made by Conti and Baretti was that England and France could 
boast of such masters as Shakespeare, Racine, Corneille, and 
Moliére, who had appeared outside the classical traditions of Ar- 
cadia, the fashion whereby at that time poetasters tried to hide the 
lack of poetic gift. Was it not time for Italy to seek inspiration else- 
where? This attitude paved the way for the attacks against “Le 
gare arcadiche, le dispute meramente grammaticali, infine la lettera- 
tura delle nude parole’’" directed by Borsieri against the pseudo- 
classic poets of his time in the opening article of the Conciliatore. 
Likewise, the question of mythology, so often and vigorously dis- 
cussed by the Romanticists of 1816-1819, had been placed on a more 
philosophical basis than before by Montani and the Moderns of the 
eighteenth century. The most thorough and original treatment of the 
use of mythology is found in Manzoni’s Lettera sul Romanticismo of 
1823.2 In it, one very clearly sees how directly and profoundly Man- 
zoni was influenced by the thought of Descartes." The essential 
point in the discussion of mythology lay in the fact that it was 
approached by inquiring whether a myth could arouse the enthusi- 
asm of a modern poet, since it was no longer a part of the civilization 
in which the latter lived.“ By answering in the negative, Romanti- 
cism reached the positive conclusion that contemporary history is 
the proper subject matter of modern art. Hence came the use of 
medieval and Christian themes that were looked upon as a part of 
modern history, in contrast with mythology that was regarded as a 
part of classical civilization. 

Many corollaries can be deduced from this conclusion. The most 
important is that the source of poetry is the enthusiasm that histori- 
cal reality arouses in a poet. Ermes Visconti through his sense of 


" Dal “Conciliatore,’”’ p. 41. 

12 Tutte le opere. Firenze, Barbera, 1928, p. 421. 

8 Ibid., p. 424: “Quanto alla mitologia, i Romantici hanno detto, che era 
cosa assurda parlare del falso riconosciuto, come si parila del vero, per la sola 
ragione, che altri, altre volte, l’hanno tenuto per vero; cosa fredda |’intro- 
durre nella poesia cid che non richiama alcuna memoria, alcun sentimento 
della vita reale.’”’ 

4 Dal “Conciliatore,’’ p. 160: ‘“Omero canté l’inestinguibile riso degli Dei e le 
sciagure di Priamo, i giuochi dello stadio e lo strazio di Ettore.” 
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historical perspective thought it natural for Homer and Sophocles 
to sing of classical myths. On the same basis, however, he assigned 
to modern poets the task of extolling George Washington and the 
members of the Spanish Cortes, thus stressing the theme of political 
freedom." 

It followed, likewise, that if art originates from contemporary 
history, the language to be used should be the living and spoken one 
and not that of the fourteenth century, as the purists wanted. On 
this score, too, Montani and Baretti were the forerunners of Di 
Breme in connection with what the latter wrote in his Proposta for 
corrections and additions to the dictionary of La Crusca. 

The Age of Romanticism added a significant page to that funda- 
mental transformation of modern history that has consisted in shift- 
ing our interest from the consideration of the essence of things to the 
interest in and study of their tangible characteristics. If later in the 
nineteenth century the doctrine of Naturalism was proclaimed, and 
if modern art has more and more advocated the study of actual and 
observable reality, we owe it to the men of the eighteenth century 
who have been mentioned above and to the later Romanticists who 
developed their thought. Italian Naturalism reaffirmed the Italian 
tradition of realism that intellectually honest men had constantly 
kept alive. Among the latter were those who represent the positive 
aspect of Romanticism. 

DoMENICcO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


18 Tbid., p. 157: “Washington e i membri delle Cortes sono gli eroi che fanno 
al caso nostro, non pid Sacripante e Amadigi.”’ 

16 [bid., p. 218: “‘Cercatela ora quella lingua nel gran Toscano registro dei 
suoi elementi, e nei mille codici dei modi suo: ridotta la troverete, per le due 
terze parti, a sommario di stolide e basse formole; conversa in un serbatojo 
infinito di abbominevoli scurrilita, di bestemmie, di vituperj, di ribalderie 
canagliesche. Squallida la ritroverete, priva di vera sostanza, povera di con- 
cetti essenziali, d’idee macri, di sensi profondi, ricca e gonfia in vece di false 
idee, di erronee dichiarazioni, di nozioni equivoche; ridondante di voci 
identiche, di maniere striscianti, di popolari goffaggini, di pretti barbarismi, di 
frivolezze, di quisquiglie d’ogni sorta.” 
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TREVIGIANO DENTI SPAISI ‘DENTI 
ALLEGATI’ 


RATTANDO nell’ Arch. glott. ital. xv1, 326 del aggettivo 

venez. spavisego, veronese spatso ‘pauroso, salvatico’ che ricol- 
lega con expavere (*spavir, *spavto, con -s- che rimedia all’ iato), il 
Salvioni aggiunge in nota: 


Andra con questo spaiso, quello di denti spaisi denti allegati. Il senso, in 
fondo, non vi s’opporrebbe, ma forse v’ ha qualche contaminazione, poiché 
l’Angeli ha sparir i denti e con lui s’accorda un altro vocabolarietto veronese. 
Forse un *pair, patire (cf. bol. spadir allegare i denti) sard da considerarsi 


come il punto di partenza. 


I] Salvioni avrebbe dovuto restar fedele alla sua prima ispirazione. 
Basta confrontare col denti spatsi di Treviso il commentario che lo 
Svennung in Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1933, vol. v, p. 77 
(‘‘Wortstudien zu den spitlateinischen Oribasiusrezensionen’’) ag- 
giunge ai due passi di Oribasio: aemodiam dentium, quam nos rustice 
(!) ‘spavescere’ dicimus dentes e quod si dentes spaviscant: 


“Ich kann keine hinreichende Erklirung tiber spauescere vorschlagen,”’ 
sagt Morland (p. 151). Aber schon aus der Parallele in Aa (p. 579 sq.) Ad 
stupore dentium. Stuporem dentium Greci ‘aemodian’ uocant~aiuwiias, ... geht 
hinreichend hervor, dass das spauiscant des La unser wohlbekanates Verbum 
expauescere ist: stupor und pauor sind ja zwei naheliegende Begriffe. Vgl. noch 
S. 5, 25 Aa stuporem faciunt dentis La stupiscerefacit dentes~aiuwilav turoodvra. 

Dass ‘Zahnschmerz’ (aiuwdia) dadurch bezeichnet wird, dass man sagt, die 
Zihne ‘werden erschreckt’ u. dgl., kommt mehrmals im Lat., ja noch im 
Romanischen, vor: 

Vulg. Ier. 31, 29 f. qui comederit uuam acerbam, obstupescent dentes eius 
(~LXX oi oddvres abrod) . . . Vgl. noch im Ital., stwpore dei dentt 
‘dumpfer Schmerz in den Zihnen.’ 


. L’espressione denti spatsi del dialetto alto-italiano é dunque un eco 


romanzo prezioso d’un latino volgare dentes expavescunt, che, con 
quell’ animismo naif ben conosciuto! del pensiero popolare, dota le 
parti del corpo umano di una psicologia propria.? Sparir, spadir i 
dentt mostrano rimedi differenti all’iato (cf. pa(v)iglione > padiglione ; 
sparir potrebbe anche essere un *ez-pavor-ire 0 esser contaminato 


con riflessi di paura). 
Lro SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 


1 Un’ altra immagine, meno psicologizzante, é quella dell’ ant. fr. adcier 
les dens ‘agacer, irriter les dents’ = *ad-ac-iare< acies e dell’ inglese to set the 
teeth on edge, cf. Blondheim, Les gloses fran¢. dans les commentaires talmu- 


diques, p. 48. ; 
2 Cf. lat. mentula da mente, se la mia supposizione in B. S. Lingu. 1940 


é corretta. 
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ELIZABETH YOUNG and MICHELE CANTARELLA: Corso d’Jtalia- 
no. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. xix, 387 pp. 


The authors of this new Italian grammar seem to have in mind a 
curious condition, long prevalent in the field of such texts, when they 
say of their book in the preface: “‘It attempts to present in balanced 
form theoretical principle and opportunity for practice. ...”’ In 
the past, American editions of Italian grammars at the college level 
have almost invariably lacked this element of balance, tending to 
run to one or the other of two extremes: either they have been very 
brief presentations of bare essentials, without any development of 
details, or else they have been more or less exhaustive reference 
grammars, in which the exercises and drill materials were merely 
incidental and wholly inadequate. Teachers of Italian will be grate- 
ful to Miss Young and Mr. Cantarella for having broken with this 
tradition and having demonstrated that the Italian language is 
susceptible of a presentation which, in respect to both linguistic 
theory and pedagogical principles, is as thorough-going and attrac- 
tive as any that has been given to the other foreign languages. 

In conformity with the best modern practice, the treatment of 
pronunciation has been made the subject matter of the first three 
chapters, instead of being relegated to an introduction. With all due 
allowance for the deliberate brevity of the discussion, a few objec- 
tions might be raised here: The remarks (p. 6) on the pronunciation 
of t are equally applicable to the other unvoiced explosives. It would 
be more helpful to explain (p. 9) in terms of tongue and lip positions 
how the “fusing of the sound of n with that of Italian 7” is brought 
about in order to form the sound of gn. The comparison of the sound 
of gl (p. 9) to English sounds calls for qualification, just as in the 
case of gn. Somewhere or other, a note on the pronunciation of 
adjacent vowels, as well as one on the doubling of initial consonant 
after final stressed vowel, would be desirable. 

The authors have adopted the only effective means of insuring 
accuracy of pronunciation in preparatory drill, and of thus prevent- 
ing the fixation of erroneous conceptions of the sounds of words: 
special type is used throughout the text to indicate stress, vowel 
quality and voiced s and z. This modified phonetic transcription has 
been prepared with admirable care. Of the rare cases noted of de- . 
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partures from usually accepted standards, the greater number are 
obviously slips, while a few may be intentional; in nearly all, the 
troublesome question of the quality of stressed e or o is involved: 

Close e should be open: p. 29, terra, terre; p. 42, Terza; p. 108, 110, 155, 
membro; p. 276, 278, materia; p. 294, 295, presso; p. 311, gettare (first singular 
with open e not given). 

Open e should be close: p. 7, seguono, p. 256, conseguo, p. 276, 278, di 
seguilo (seguo given with close e, p. 86); p. 105, 140, semplice; p. 222, né. 
(Francesco is consistently given with open e.) 

Close o should be open: p. 193, brodo (under minestra); p. 299, filosofo. 

Only two cases of inaccuracy as regards stress were noted: p. 132, Abitiamo, 
with initial A italicized; p. 153, faccia pure, without indication of stress in 


faccia. 
A few misprints of other nature are, for the sake of convenience, listed 


here: p. vii, della fontana, for dalla fontana (as given with the picture opposite 
p. 41); p. 40, He lei; p. 59, Fn. 5, c’erano for c’era; p. 71, Fn. 1, lo, le, i, and 
le, for lo, la, li, and le; p. 73, della notizie; p. 256, alpinisimo. 

The order in which the grammatical material is presented offers 
some striking innovations. First and foremost of these is the intro- 
duction of the present subjunctive almost at the beginning, at the 
same time as the present indicative and the imperative. From the 
point of view of the association of related forms there is a clear 
advantage in this procedure, and the difficulty of the imperative of 
essere, avere and the third person in direct address is neatly obviated ; 
moreover, the student’s attention is forcibly directed to the great 
importance of the subjunctive in Italian as compared with English. 
The question remains whether these advantages offset the draw- 
back of the greater initial complexity that they entail. One might 
venture a guess that the results will depend upon the type of student 
with which one has to deal; and it should be said that the whole 
book, while making no unreasonable assumptions as to previous 
language training, is consistently aimed at serious and intelligent 
students. 

Almost equally unorthodox is the initial presentation of only the 
sentire type of third conjugation verbs, the capire type being intro- 
duced several chapters farther on. Here, as if in compensation for 
the above, the effect is one of simplification in the beginning, per- 
haps at the risk of some confusion when the student is later told that 
relatively few of the regular third conjugation verbs follow the 
pattern that has been learned for the present. 

Definitely late in presentation (p. 263), and with insufficient exer- 
cises, is the topic of the use of the present and imperfect in expres- 
sions of time with da. Up to this point, just three examples of this 
use are given, two in the present tense, with footnotes, and one in 
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the imperfect (p. 244), without a note. This is scarcely in keeping 
with the normal frequency of the construction’s occurrence and the 
difficulty that it presents for beginners in Italian. 

Irregular verbs (apart from essere and avere) are first taken up 
systematically in Chapter XIX; and from this point on the authors 
devote the greater part of their space to verbs, their forms and 
uses, with an abundance of drill materials. So thorough a treatment 
of the subject has seldom, if ever, been seen in a grammar for begin- 
ners. Especially excellert are the lists of examples of the varied 
meanings which the more important verbs take on in English, and 
of the idioms in which they may be involved. Stereotyped transla- 
tions for the latter have been avoided; instead, natural, idiomatic 
English equivalents have in almost every case been found. A sepa- 
rate index for irregular verbs makes all this information readily 
available. Alternate forms have discreetly been reduced to a mini- 
mum, but the promise (p. 157) to give the more common of these in 
footnotes has perhaps not always been fulfilled. 

The lesson vocabularies are, in general, of a rather formidalie 
length. The authors, recognizing this, have marked with an asterisk 
those words which they consider essential to a minimum vocabulary. 
There is no statement as to how this “basic’’ list was arrived at, and 
there will, no doubt, be some differences of opinion about the inclusion 
or exclusion of certain words. Shifts of stress and changes of vowel 
quality in inflected verb forms have been indicated by giving the first 
singular of the present indicative. This important information is, 
however, not repeated in the general vocabularies, apparently on the 
assumption that the student, having once drilled on the correct pro- 
nunciation, will retain it. Likewise, while irregular verbs are designa- 
ted in the English-Italian vocabulary, verbs (many of them regular) 
taking essere as auxiliary in compound tenses are not marked. This 
omission is the more serious because of the fact that this information 
is scattered throughout the text in footnotes, and is nowhere col- 
lected into a reference list. 

A number of other conventional reference lists have likewise been 
omitted. The matter of the prepositional complement of verbs before 
an infinitive, while adequately treated for individual verbs, is not 
made the topic of a general discussion. On this point the vocabularies 
can be consulted; but a few helpful generalizations could also be 
made and a list of verbs requiring no preposition could be provided. 
As regards pronunciation, the main reliance, as has been said, is 
placed on drill with the aid of phonetic transcription; but the feeling 
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that the student thus develops for the quality of single s between 
vowels or of stressed e or o might be fortified by a compilation of the 
more common cases in which the former is unvoiced and the latter 
open. This textbook, with its wealth of details not usually found in 
elementary grammars, is in most respects quite full enough for 
reference use by advanced students; the addition of an appendix 
containing materials of the kind here mentioned would perhaps make 
it even more satisfactory for this purpose. 

The authors, in keeping with their declared intentions of main- 
taining a balance between ‘theoretical principle’ and ‘‘opportunity 
for practice,” have brought to bear on the preparation of the exer- 
cises the same skill, ingenuity and attention to details that charac- 
terize their statements of grammar rules. Indeed, the most original 
aspect of the whole work is probably to be seen in the disposition of 
the drill material immediately after each of the several related 
grammar topics developed in the course of the chapter, reserving the 
general exercises at the end of the chapter for a fusion and summary 
of the whole. By employing this device, the authors would seem to 
have realized their hopes of making the text adaptable to extremely 
varied conditions and requirements. Less original, but very satis- 
factory, are the fabricated (except the last four) passages in Italian 
that accompany the exercises and further illustrate the grammar 
principles of the chapter, while building up the vocabulary of a 
chosen subject. New constructions are frequently introduced, usu- 
ally with brief explanatory footnotes, in advance of the formal dis- 
cussion of the topic in question. Review lessons are provided at 
regular intervals, with exercises that seem monotonous in compari- 
son with those of the remainder of the book. 

For those who have at heart the cause of Italian instruction in 
this country, this excellent grammar is something more than a mere 
textbook. Though it scrupulously avoids any suggestion of the sort 
of propaganda that one too often finds in foreign language texts, it 
nevertheless becomes, in the light of present circumstances, an 
effective plea for tolerance and understanding, a protest against pre- 
vailing conditions and a promise of better days to come. What could 
be more disarming of narrow national prejudices than the charming 
proverbs with which the book abounds, replete as they are with the 
homely wisdom and kindly humor that make all the world kin? And 
what more vigorous rejection of certain current ideals than the 
ardent and eloquent recital, in the last reading selection (from 
Vidari’s Le civilta d’Italia), of the radically opposed ideals that in- 
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spired the founders of modern Italy? Indeed, this full and clear 
exposition of the fundamentals of a language with a great tradition 
reduces to the absurd a régime that would presume to alter that 
language by decrees (which our authors calmly ignore). The very 
phenomenon of the book’s appearance at this time is in itself a 
declaration of faith in the future of the teaching of Italian that is 
extremely heartening. 

In this connection, a word should be said for the publishers, who 
have not only had the courage to bring out this elaborate textbook 
at a moment when the general interest in Italian is at low ebb, but 
have also done an uncommonly fine piece of work on it. 

From every point of view, the book reflects great credit on its 
authors and publishers; and it will be warmly welcomed by the 
devoted body of teachers whose work it will facilitate and render 
more effective. 

Cari A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 


WALTER VINCENT Kautrers: Modern Languages for Modern Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, xviii, 525 pp. $3.50. 


This interesting book will either delight or infuriate the language 
teacher reader. It will delight him if he belongs to author Kaulfers’ 
“developmental” school, whose methods are extolled as models of 
intelligent teaching. It will infuriate him if he is a member of the 
“‘Procrustean” group who are, it would seem, all who are not de- 
velopmentalists, and who are stigmatized as teachers of classes 
“where pupils are intimidated into learning stereotyped lessons in 
chain-gang fashion from supercilious neuropaths in dull packing- 
case schoolrooms.” Although these terms and the quotation which 
accompanies them are found well along in the book (Chapter XIV), 
this same aggressive distinction between meum et tuum characterizes 
the entire work, and will please or irritate the reader from the start. 
Those who do not have a professional reason for partisan reaction 
will be apt to enjoy the book quite as much because of the caustic 
invective sprinkled through its pages as because of the subjects 
discussed therein. 

Acrid comment, however, is but a minor feature in this discussion 
of the problems involved in teaching modern foreign languages. The 
book not only presents serious consideration of the subjects cus- 
tomarily found in methods texts, but goes beyond that compass to 
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offer extensive argument and example in favor of the author’s 
chosen approach, the developmental method. 

The developmental approach stresses much oral-aural drill grow- 
ing out of the presentation and discussion of some intelligent infor- 
mational topic. That topic must permit integration of (a) the use of 
the foreign language, (b) the historical and cultural background of 
the language group whose tongue is being studied, together with the 
connection of that group with our own national development, and 
(c) the students’ own interests. That is, the study of a foreign lan- 
guage must fit into an integrated social study curriculum which is 
adapted to the mental age and background of the students. Mr. 
Kaulfers’ discussion is almost entirely devoted to the needs and re- 
actions of grade and high school age pupils, one must note. 

The informational topic should fit into a unified whole, into one 
subject that integrates the topics for the oral-aural drill, the subject 
matter of the reading texts, and the general social study material 
of the school curriculum. From this close connection and the devel- 
opmental approach will come “motivation through vital interests’ 
and ‘motivation through audience situations.” 

Grammar, in this approach, should be simplified and taught in a 
“contextual” fashion so far as possible. Paradigms, for example, can 
be developed “horizontally,” rather than ‘‘vertically,”’ in the ques- 
tion and answer development of the informational topic. Mr. 
Kaulfers makes a strong plea for elimination of formal grammar 
terms and declares that young students both lack familiarity with 
grammar terminology, and are repelled by it. Nor does he feel that 
too much grammar is needed, for he would rather have the students 
possess a functional command of fewer items, and be able to speak 
and comprehend aural language exercises than to have them in- 
hibited by too great stress on correctness in grammar. As part of 
the simplification he would like to see teachers use a “psycho- 
semantic” method of explaining forms and usages through historical 
grammar, when possible. 

Reading texts, he believes, should be selected with a view to the 
accomodation of individual differences and be varied enough to 
appeal to groups representing numerous social classes and widely 
differing interests. The classics do not lend themselves too well to 
such a basis of choice, and should be read, in any case, for enjoy- 
ment, as one reads for pleasure in the vernacular, and not be treated 
as the point de départ for linguistic drills and exercises. In his discus- 
sion of reading he stresses the responsibility of the school in training 
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students in the development of worthwhile reading interests—an 
excellent point, surely. 

These discussions are illustrated by ample examples of the devel- 
opmental way of introducing and carrying on grammar drills, vo- 
cabulary building exercises, reading discussions, and class activity 
and research in informational, social-study topics. Many of these 
stem from the Stanford Language Arts Investigation and have been 
put into actual use. 

Forty-four pages of supplementary lists and tables furnish an 
impressive Appendix. 

Author Kaulfers, who inveighs roundly against the evil of using 
too many grammar terms, has not spared the reader from a liberal 
use of technical educational terms, and the reader who is not versed 
in that vocabulary will have to learn some new terms. He must learn 
what is meant by the “‘psychosemantic” approach, by the “organic 
conception of language’”’ as opposed to the “atomistic conception,” 
and what are “polar” words, and what to expect in a chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Perspective on Evaluation.”’ Presumably the readers of the 
book are to feel complimented by the inference that they are adult 
enough not to need simplification to the degree that the younger 
student does. Unfamiliar words or no, the book should be read by 
language teachers, for it is not only a complete handbook of the 
developmental approach, but a stimulating and interesting discus- 
sion of all of our language problems. 

Teachers of Italian will be interested in the examples offered in 
Italian and in the author’s contention that instruction in Italian 
(among other languages mentioned) should be provided “‘in localities 
where the social environment is particularly rich in untapped human 
resources.”’? Mr. Kaulfers makes a point that these local groups, 
which make a certain foreign language popular and profitable in 
individual schools, offer a real opportunity to integrate the national 
and cultural background and language of these groups with the 
school curriculum, in one of the language offerings, as a vital part of 
the social study preparation for citizenship. 

CaMERON C, GULLETTE 


University of Illinois 


Rosert A. Hatt, Jr.: The Italian Questione della Lingua, An Inter- 
pretative Essay. University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Romance Languages and Literature, No. 4. Chapel Hill, 1942. 


66 pp. 
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“This essay is an effort to outline briefly the subject-matter and 
history of the debates on the Italian language, which lasted from 
Dante’s time until the end of the nineteenth century, and which are 
known in Italy as the Questione della Lingua; and to set forth the 
relation of these debates to progress in the scientific study of lan- 
guage and to the development of the Italian standard language it- 
self” (p. 1). The essay is divided into five chapters; the fourth and 
fifth are the most important; it seems that the first three chapters 
were added for the sake of rounding off and completeness. In the first 
chapter (3-10), the fundamental terms are briefly defined: 1. The 
question of Latin versus Italian. 2. The problem of Purism: (a) 
“Tuscanism” vs. ‘‘Anti-Tuscanism”’; (b) ‘‘Archaism” vs. ‘Anti- 
Archaism’’; (c) Gallicism in the 18th century. 3. The orthographical 
reform. Chapter II (11-25) gives a short external history of the 
debates: the most important studies involved and the most impor- 
tant representatives of the different theories are briefly and clearly 
characterized, in chronological order. Stress is laid, of course, on the 
Cinquecento. The third chapter, ‘‘Who was right?” (26-32), evalu- 
ates the different standpoints from the present-day situation: it 
shows, roughly speaking, that on the whole, the development con- 
firmed the theories and efforts of the ‘““Tuscans’”’ and the ‘Anti- 
Archaists.’”’ Chapter IV (33-48) outlines the progress in scientific 
method in the Renaissance; and is, in my opinion, the best chapter. 
Two previous studies by Hall dealt with the same problem: “Lin- 
guistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance,” Language 12 (1936), 
96-107; and “Synchronic Aspects of Renaissance Linguistics,’ 
TItalica 16 (1939), 1-11. Chapter IV, then, gives the Italian Questione 
della Lingua its definite place within the general development of 
linguistics; it shows that ‘in many respects the [linguistic] theories 
developed during the Renaissance mark a considerable advance over 
the notions which had prevailed in previous centuries” (p. 33); and 
that ‘‘a number of Renaissance concepts . . . anticipate (in germ, at 
least) by three centuries developments ordinarily ascribed to the 
nineteenth century” (ibid.). The advances of Renaissance linguistics 
are treated from different modern viewpoints: 1. Language as a 
social phenomenon: (a) individual differences in speech; (b) language 
and “social organism’’; (c) language as an independent organism. 
2. Synchronic aspects: (a) criteria of classification; (b) geographical 
divisions; (c) phonetic study; (d) morphological distinctions; (e) 
correctness. 3. Diachronic aspects: (a) linguistic change; (b) the 
origin of Italian; (c) phonetic change. Also concerning the problems 
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of Chapter V (49-56), “The Significance of the Questione della 
Lingua,” there is a previous study by Hall, StP 39 (1942), 1-10. 
This last chapter deals with the relation of the debates about the 
Questione della lingua to the history of the Italian language itself; 
and Hall comes to the conclusion (p. 56) that “they were not a cause, 
but an effect, of the rise of the koiné, and were a faithful reflection 
of the problems facing standard Italian at the various critical points 
in its history.”—Hall adds (57-61) a useful table containing, in 
chronological order, the principal documents of the Questione della 
Lingua.—On the whole, it may be stated that Hall has written a 
clear and precise survey of a long lasting and complicated debate 
which played an important part in the development of Italian cul- 
ture, literature, and language. The book can warmly be recom- 
mended to Romanists and, mainly because of the substantial results 
of Chapter IV, to linguists in general. 
Henry R. KAHANE 


University of Illinois 


Caro Beur: Cesare Borgia, the Machiavellian Prince, Toronto and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1942, xii, 398 pp. 


The publishers of this handsome volume make the modest claim 
that “‘while Cesare Borgia is carefully documented, and has notes 
and an extensive vocabulary, it is definitely a book for the general 
reader rather than for the scholar.’’ However, even the scholar may 
derive pleasure and profit from Mr. Beuf’s honest effort to avoid the 
prejudices, the lack of comprehension and the injustices of many 
previous historians of the Borgias. The result is a very readable 
(aside from a number of misspellings, misprints and Italianisms) 
and conscientious biography, neither romanced nor glamorized. This 
solid quality of intellectual integrity is the principal charm of the 
work. It may be, indeed, that this charm exists primarily for the 
scholarly reader and that Mr. Beuf’s sincere attempt at objectivity 
and his eschewing of a more imaginative approach have made his 
work less colorful and less intense than the subject deserved. It is 
the reviewer’s impression that the biographer’s attitude is a bit too 
literal and that his figures too often lack a third dimension. His 
Cesare remains “‘prosaic’’; he is presented, to be sure, by a good 
reporter who has seen his actions and the motives behind them, but 
yet he does not move through the pages of the book as an imagina- 
tively recreated figure, a ‘poetic’ character. The reader is not made 
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to feel sufficiently the quality and the mystery of that peculiar 
moving force and intense personality that distinguish the Borgia 
from other tyrants animated by similar motives. The portrait of 
Lucrezia also seems too simple and somewhat unjust as regards her 
intelligence and culture. The testimony of the men of letters of 
Ferrara cannot be considered mere flattery, and the tone of her 
correspondence is that of a person who has read and meditated more 
than Mr. Beuf cares to admit. But these are questions of degree 
over which historians will always quibble. Most readers, whether 
scholarly or ‘“general,’’ will agree that Mr. Beuf has written a solid, 
well organized and entertaining volume. 
CHANDLER B. BEALL 


University of Oregon 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


After this issue the editor of Italica will be Professor Joseph G. 
Fucilla, Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. All manuscripts of articles, reviews and 
notes should be sent to him. The retiring editor wishes to Professor 
Fucilla all possible success, and urges ail members to rally around 
him in his undertaking in these difficult times. The new editor’s 
solid accomplishments in scholarship and his interest in all phases of 
Italian culture should inspire confidence in every one. 
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The Modern Language Association is to meet in New York on December 29, 
30, and 31, with headquarters at the Hotel Astor. Cancellation will occur only 
on definite advice from the government that such meetings are undesirable. 
The AATI will meet in New York, at the time and place mentioned elsewhere 
in this issue. If the MLA meeting is cancelled, the AATI meeting will also be 
cancelled. 

The program of the Italian I group of the MLA is as follows: Italian I, 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern 
University; Secretary, 8. J. Castiglione, Yale University. (Thursday, Dec. 31, 
2:00-3:30 p.m., place to be announced in MLA program.) I. (2:00-3:00) 
Papers and Discussion: 1. ‘‘When was Italian first spoken?” Julian Bonfante, 
Princeton University; 2. ““The Function of Fortuna in Dante, Boccaccio and 
Machiavelli,’’ Vincenzo Cioffari, Hunter College. II. (3:00-3:30)—primarily 
for group members. Business. Discussion of the type of program which the 
group may prefer. 

The officers of Italian I desire in the discussion to find out the preference 
of the group in the following matters: 1) the grouping of papers according to 
author, genre or period, 2) the presentation of papers without limitation as to 
subject matter, provided it comes within the range of Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Italian. 

The organization of committees in Italian I is as follows: Advisory (and 
Nominating) Committee: J. E. Shaw, chairman, Gabriella Bosano, A. T. 
MacAllister; Committee on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, chairman, C. B. 
Beall, V. Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall, Jr.; Research Committee: R. 
Altrocchi, chairman, G. R. Silber, J. Van Horne. 

The program of the Italian II group of the MLA is as follows: Italian II. 
Modern Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, R. A. Hall, Jr., Brown 
University; Secretary, A. Marni, University of Cincinnati; Program: 1. 
“Aristotelianism in Italian Post-Renaissance Literature,’’ Werner Peiser, 
Loyola University, New Orleans; 2. ‘‘The Italian Mock-Heroic Poem and its 
Historical and Literary Significance,’”’ Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College; 
3. “Spirito e forme della letteratura dialettale italiana,’’ Renato Poggioli, 
Brown University; 4. Business session. 

The committee organization of Italian II is as follows: Advisory (and 
Nominating) Committee: O. H. Moore, chairman (1942), T. G. Bergin (1943), 
G. Bonfante (1944) ; Bibliography Committee: J. Van Horne, chairman, C. R. D. 
Miller, D. Vittorini; Research Committee: A. Marni, chairman, C. A. Swan- 
son, R. F. French, A. L. Mezzacappa. 

Italian has been introduced into the Academy of Vocal Arts in Philadel- 
phia. The instructor is Professor Alessandro De Seabra. 

Professor Valentine Giamatti has been made Head of the Italian Depart- 
ment in Mount Holyoke College. 

In the report of the Clerk of the Mediaeval Academy of America in the 
July Speculum, we learn that the coinage section of the Glossary of Italian Terms 
of Business has been brought within sight of completion by the editor, Dr. 
Allan Evans. 

The following volume has appeared: 8S. Thomae de Aquino Ordinis Praedi- 
catorum Summae Theologiae (Secunda Secundae) cura et studio Instituti 
Studiorum Medievalium Ottaviensis ad textum S. Pii Pp. V iussu confectum 
recognita Tomus tertius complectens Secundam Secundae. Ottawa, 1942. 

A Companion to the Summa by Walter Ferrell, O.P., 8.T.D., 8.T.M., in 
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four volumes (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1940-42) is described by the 
author in the preface as the Summa reduced to popular language. The vol- 
umes are entitled: I. The Architect of the Universe; II. The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness; IIT. The Fullness of Life; IV. The Way of Life. 

Long before retirement the editor of Jtalica had arranged for the prepara- 
tion of a review of Professor Fucilla’s Universal Author Repertoire of Miscel- 
laneous Italian Essay Literature. Circumstances partially beyond his control 
have prevented its preparation and publication before his withdrawal from 
the editorship. He is requesting Professor Fucilla to publish it later. 

Professor Joseph H. Sasserno of the Roxbury Latin School of Boston, a 
member of our Association, has been elected president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of New England. Professor Sasserno is President of the 
Italian Historical Society of Massachusetts. 

Italica hails the appearance of the first number of the American Series of 
Byzantion, published by the Byzantine Institute, Inc., Thomas Whittemore, 
Director, Boston. The editor is Henri Grégoire, New School for Social Re- 
search, 66 West 12th St., New York City. The managing editor is Samuel H. 
Cross, Harvard University. There is a distinguished body of advisors and col- 
laborators in America and Europe. This first number of the American Series is 
Volume XV of Byzantion, which had had a distinguished career in its former 
seat, Brussels. Vol. XV is a substantial publication of 510 pages, with numer- 
ous articles and reviews. It covers the years 1940-1941. 

In three successive issues of Filosofia y letras of Mexico, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 
Oct.-Dec. 1941, Jan.-March, 1942 and April-June, 1942, appeared a long 
article, Jnfluencias italianas en las comedias de Ben Jonson by M. Berveiller, 
translated into Spanish by José Carner. This subtle study recognizes evident 
Italian influences in Jonson, and equally evident reaction against Italy, but 
interprets the situation as indicating perpetual oscillation between the two, 
rather than evolution from the first to the second; as a tavern poet, Jonson 
was more anti-Italian than he could be as a court poet. He was not perhaps so 
fully in control of his thought and his pen as has been supposed. 

The Spanish translation of Vico’s Scienza Nuova (México, Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, 1941) contains a prologue by the translator, José Carner, in 
which Vico’s life and thought are briefly reviewed. C. finds the Scienza Nuova 
most valuable through its passion for discovery, its daring intellectual leaps 
into the unknown, and its tremendous imaginative warmth. 

The book, Motivos de estética, by José Le6n Pagano (2d ed., Buenos Aires, 
El Ateneo, 1941) contains an essay, “Lorenzo el Magniffico en la estética del 
Renacimiento,”’ first delivered as a lecture in Rosario in 1932. 

In Nosotros of Buenos Aires, for May, 1942, is an article by Margarita G. 
Sarfatti, resident of Montevideo at that time, entitled, ‘El Antonio Fogazzaro 
de mi nifiez.’’ It contains several interesting anecdotes and reminiscences. The 
relative success of F.’s novels is attributed to his knowledge of the feminine 
mind and soul, and to the wealth of secondary characters. The following 
statement occurs: “Toda la literatura, y ademas la vida y el mismo idioma 
fueron siempre regionales y provincianos en Italia, aun en sus mejores escri- 
tores.”’ 

A recent book by Riccardo Miceli, La filosofia italiana actual (Buenos 
Aires, Losada, 1940) contains a clear presentation of Italian philosophy and 
excellent bibliographical helps. The author passes rapidly through the con- 
tributions of Rosmini and Gioberti, the Neapolitan school and De Sanctis to 
arrive at positivism, neo-idealism, and very recent movements. The following 
statement seems to sum up the book: 

“El idealismo ha servido para darnos una sacudida, para despertarnos del 
suefio, ya devenido dogmatico, del positivismo; para recordarnos que, ademas 
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del hecho, y adem:4s de la critica de este hecho, existen problemas metafisicos 
de los cuales es imposible prescindir. El idealismo ha representado, pues, un 
momento de pasaje correspondiente a su mismo intrfnseco contenido teérico, 
que es el de llevar al sujeto a la consideracién de s{ mismo; de transportarlo 
de la exterioridad del mundo, en el que vive disperso, a la intimidad de su yo. 
Negar la importancia de este momento, como se esta haciendo habitual actual- 
mente por parte de los anti-idealistas, en verdad no es posible hacerlo; pero, 
por otra parte, tampoco es posible, como hacen los idealistas, recluirse en la 
turris eburnea del puro inmanentismo, ignorando o fingiendo ignorar la canti- 
dad y la calidad de las criticas que se dirigen al inmanentismo.” 

A short biographical sketch, Dante Alighieri, by Karl Vossler appeared in 
Letras (Mexico), marzo-abril, 1942. 

The following are titles of books published in England: Dante and the 
Present War, by Lucy Redpath (London, Dacre Press, 1941); Religion and 
Love in Dante, by C. Williams (London, Dacre Press, 1941). 

Italica attempted recently to enrich its stock of nearly exhausted old 
numbers by an appeal to old members who had resigned or retired. The results 
far exceeded the anticipation of the officers of the Association. The editorial 
office is now rather well supplied with all back numbers except Vol. I, no. 1, 
of which only three copies are now available. They are being saved for possible 
orders of complete files. The Association wishes to express its sincere gratitude 
to the following who courteously contributed old numbers: Fred Bryson, 
R. H. Keniston, C. A. Qualia, W. O. Farnsworth, Josephine Cereghina, Roger 
Thomas, Justin O’Brien, Dorothy Turville, J. M. Carriére. 

Italica is grateful to Professor R. P. McCutcheon for permitting publica- 
tion of a review by Carl A. Swanson of the Corso d’italiano by Ruth E. Young 
and Michele Cantarella, when Mr. Swanson had already agreed to write a 
shorter notice of the book for the Bulletin of the South-Central Modern Lan- 
guage Association. This Bulletin was scheduled to appear very shortly before 
the December /talica. . 

The retiring editor of Jialica expresses to the members of the Association 
his deep appreciation of the honor that they have conferred upon him by en- 
trusting him with the editorship during the past nine and a half years. In 
leaving his office he would like to call attention to some general considerations 


' that have guided him during these years. He has tried to allow authors and 


reviewers a maximum of liberty, and to pursue as flexible a policy as possible, 
dividing the interests of Jialica (but not mathematically) among literary 
scholarship, linguistics, pedagogy, and news. He has encouraged the use of 
Italian in articles, but also has stood for the principle that any language is 
acceptable which the resources of the Association can print. In the natural 
course of events, it would appear that about three-fourths of the material for 
Italica should be in English, and about one-fourth in Italian. The use of other 
languages will necessarily be sporadic and accidental, but not the less welcome. 
Finally, and most important of all, definite effort has been made to avoid 
separatism. Knowing the temptation toward separatism in modern days of 
specialization, with bibliography, learned literature and belles lettres growing 
annually by leaps and bounds, he has tried hard to preserve and extend col- 
laboration with Aesthetics, Classics, Education, General Linguistics, English, 
French, German, Spanish, History, Philosophy, and other interests, believing 
that the policy of separatism has grave dangers and implications. 
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These are dark days for the teaching of Italian. It would be folly to pretend 
otherwise. On every hand discouraging reports are prevalent concerning en- 
rolment in Italian classes. The only thing that can be said in answer is that the 
situation is no worse than the nature of events would appear to make inevit- 
able. It is to be hoped that teachers of Italian and all others interested in 
Italian culture will perform their duty to their country in the emergency, and 
hold together in their cultural ideals and in their hope for a better future. 

The President of the Association would like to call attention to the new 
provision of the constitution by which any member may choose between an 
annual payment of two dollars and a sustaining payment of five dollars. He 
would like to add informally his belief that the apparent rigidity of these 
amounts would not necessarily involve the rejection of other amounts in 
excess of two dollars or even in excess of five dollars. Even though present 
conditions may deter some who would like to make the larger contribution, 
it is obvious that in the future by our own efforts we can strengthen the 
resources of Jtalica. Your president is particularly sensitive to this situation 
because, when the Graduate School of the University of Illinois was consider- 
ing his request for a subsidy, it was finally granted only after a strong recom- 
mendation that the members themselves should increase their financial sup- 
port. This is particularly important in a relatively small association such as 
ours. On the other hand, the small size of our association furnished a strong 
argument in the appeal for a subsidy. The association is grateful to those 
who have already paid the larger amount. 

Our heartfelt thanks are due to the University of Illinois for its original 
subsidy and for its annual renewal up to and including the present year, at 
the end of which it will terminate as the editorship leaves the University. 

A matter of great immediate importance will be taken up at the coming 
meeting in New York. It concerns the proposed amalgamation or cooperation 
between our Association and the Italian Teachers Association of New York. 
Negotiations have been under way for about a year, since President Alfred 
Iacuzzi of the I.T.A. courteously suggested consideration of the plan. This 
will doubtless be the principal topic of discussion at our annual meeting, to be 
held in New York on Wednesday morning, December 29, at an exact time and 
place mentioned elsewhere in this issue. This meeting of the A.A.T.I. will be 
followed by a joint luncheon of the A.A.T.I. and the I.T.A. There will prob- 
ably be discussion of some important points, such as the provision of our con- 
aay that a voting member of the A.A.T.I. must be also a member of the 

L.A. 

It would be improper for your President to indicate what he thinks will 
probably be the outcome of this meeting. As a believer in progress, however, 
he expresses the hope that something may be accomplished toward unified 
action. On the other hand, as a conservative where vital matters are con- 
cerned, he thinks that the interests of both associations should be scrupulously 
studied. He will be satisfied with something like a trial year of partial collabo- 
ration. Even if this should mean merely that Jtalica should open its pages lib- 
erally to professional news notes and articles from the I.T.A., and the I.T.A. 
make some contribution to the support of Jtalica, this would be a sane and 
progressive first step. But we may be able to accomplish even more. Members 
are urged by all means, if they have views on the subject, to send them now 
to the President or the Secretary, or to announce them at the meeting, or both. 
Expressions of opinion are cordially invited. 
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In spite of many tribulations inherent in the times the Association is 
enjoying the benefit of careful administration of its finances. Camillo Merlino 
withdrew from the office of secretary-treasurer with the affairs of his office in 
excellent condition. Elton Hocking has maintained and even increased the 
balance. The Association owes these men unbounded gratitude for their re- 


markable efficiency. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The annual meeting scheduled for Tuesday, December 29, 
has been cancelled due to wartime conditions 


John Van Horne 
Editor 


DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 
MODERN LANGUAGES FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


By WALTER VINCENT KAuLrers, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 525 pages, 6x 9. $3.50 
The aim of this book is to discuss in practical detail a reconstructed supporting 
ideology for the teaching of modern foreign languages, literatures, and cul- 
tures in American education. The viewpoint of the book is not that of “teaching 
foreign languages to students,” but that of helping young people to grow in 
ability to use a foreign language for worthy life purposes. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES IN 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Edited by WALTER VINCENT KAuLFers, GRAYSON KeFAuver, and HoLLanp 
D. Roperts, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 403 
pages, 6x 9. $3.50 


In this book teachers in twenty-three representative high schools report in their 
own words how they carried on programs in foreign languages and in foreign 
cultures. These experiences have been worked out and reported within the 
framework of the latest modern theory of presenting foreign languages and 
foreign cultures in the classroom. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


CIVILTA ITALIANA, 

by GAETANO Massa 
A brief survey of Italian civilization. 
With English notes, vocabulary, and exercises. Chapters 
on geography, schools, explorers, cities, literature, phil- 
osophers, scientists, music, art, history, etc. A most useful 


reference book for people taking examinations. 186 pages 
with illustrations. $1.50 


ITALIAN IDIOMS AND PROVERBS, 
by GAETANO Massa 


Over 2000 current idioms used by the educated Italian, 
and 600 popular proverbs with equivalent modern Eng- 
lish translations. 144 pages 1.00 


BRUSH UP YOUR ITALIAN, 
by GIOVANNA TASSINARI 


Italian conversations with English on opposite pages 1.25 


AN AID TO ITALIAN LETTER WRITING, 
by GAETANO Massa 


Twelve letters on every-day conversational subjects, with 
notes, exercises, appendix of irregular verbs, and classi- 
fied vocabularies. 68 pages 50 


Send for our complete list of publications in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 


Write for free sample copy of LAS AMERICAS, 
a publication for students of Spanish and Portuguese. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York 


Italian conversation series completed by the publication 
this January of 


KANY AND SPERONI’S 
Advanced Italian Conversation 


Contains twenty-five more advanced dialogues which give additional 
drill on topics treated in Intermediate Italian Conversation and intro- 
duces new practical subjects such as social customs, personal services, 
motoring, and aviation. Paper. In press. 

Elementary and Intermediate ltalian Conversation, each $ .36. 


6 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


FILMS The Life of 
GIUSEPPE 
VERDI 


A Romantic A brilliant dramatic portrayal of the 


MOVIE DRAMA; Great Composer . . . the hopes, de- 


BB ag sires and loves that inspired his soul- 


stirring music. 
om a Vozen H 
World Famous 16 mm sound film, 112 minutes. 
Operas - sale or rental - 
Italian Dialog Also many other subjects, one reel 
with TLES and more 
ENGUSH Ti WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BRANDOM FILMS 


Story of Hard-Lac Jobany’—béial in, 
ayntax, is delightfully illystrated and sturdily bound: 
“Thage been using tesdes, PaStgguai, by Acie” 
commend it miost highly. Iyased ‘several other 
not only-eupiplies very live, interes 
but it.is written at the level. 


